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A Disappointed Mariner 



This little lover of the sea took his ship down to the coa:t for an afternoon of romantic 
voyages, but the water was too rough for his tiny craft. We can well imagine his disappoint¬ 
ment as he watched the waves breaking at his feet. 


THE OLD MULE GOES HOME 


THE MAN BACK 
FROM THE WAR 

ENOCH ARDEN OF A 
HUNGARIAN FARM 

One More Pathetic Tale of 
These Sad Days 

THE SERVANT WHO WAS 
THE MASTER 

Ey Our Hungary Correspondent 

From Enoch Arden to Captain Oates 
and onward there have always been 
simple heroes who, without a word said, 
have sacrificed themselves for the life, 
or the happiness, or even the mere peace 
of mind of those who were dear to them. 

Such a hero has been revealed through 
a sad little story that, for all its homely 
setting, is stamped with the tragic 
horror of the Great War. 

Mdtyas Asztalos, the son of a well-to- 
do farmer, was a young man newly 
married when war broke out in 1914, 
and lie was called to the front. After 
some months of fighting he was taken 
prisoner by the Russians, but his young 
wife at home only received news that he 
had vanished after, a battle. 

The Years of Waiting 

For many years she waited for some 
news of him, but none came. Finally, 
her first husband having been legally 
declared to be dead, she married again. 

But Mdtyas Asztalos was not dead ; 
he had merely found it impossible to 
send any news of himself. After seven¬ 
teen years lie succeeded at last in 
escaping from Siberia and making his 
way home. . Event ually he arrived in his 
village and found, like Ulysses of old, that 
no one could recognise him. . He heard 
that his wife had remarried, and that 
the baby boy who had been born soon 
after his departure had died. 

There was nothing for him to have 
come back to, and he told himself that 
the sooner he went away again the 
better for everyone. But, as chance 
would have it, he met the woman who 
had been his wife and she, too, thought 
him a stranger. 

The Tragic Tangle 

Seeing this, he decided to stay?, and 
engaged himself as a labourer on the 
farm of his successor. For many months 
he worked in this capacity for the woman 
who had been his wife and the man who 
had unconsciously usurped his place. 

What he suffered meanwhile can only 
be surmised, for he never told anyone. 
Quietly, he settled within himself that 
he had no right to shatter the new-found 
happiness of the woman he loved, and 
when he saw that his secret was in 
danger of being discovered he deliberately 
vanished from the scene as the only 
decent means of unravelling the tragic 
tangle—one more of the miseries of this 
miserable war which, thanks to the 
politicians, has brought nothing but 
ruin and confusion on the world. 


T here is a mule in Wales with an 
instinct like a homing pigeon’s and 
a heart as faithful as a bulldog’s. 

We feel that it has a beautiful char¬ 
acter too. and probably possesses large 
soulful eyes which fill with tears when 
it hears street boys whistling Home, 
Sweet Home or similar songs.' 

For there is a certain green paddock 
which will always be Home to this mule, 
no matter where its path may lie. Often 
its heart must yearn for that paddock, 
and twice in the last three years it has 
been able to visit the old place once 
more, but each time only for a short 
while, for always something like this 
happens: 

" Father ! Fa-a-a-ther ! The old 
mule’s back in the paddock again.” 

“ Oh, bother the creature ! Why can’t 
it stay where it’s put ? ” 

■ And a message is sent to Mr Lilley of 
Ruthin, Denbighshire, asking him kindly 


to remove his mule from Rhes-y-cae, 
Flintshire, as soon as convenient. 

Rhes-y-cae is near Holywell, and this 
is where the mule spent its childhbod 
before the day arrived when it was sold 
to a Denbigh dealer, who passed it on to 
a Ruthin man. 

That was three years ago, yet only 
the other day, for the second time,-the 
mule found the stable door unfastened 
and promptly made for its old home. 

It took it two days to cover the 
twenty miles, partly along main roads 
and partly across wild mountainous 
country, but they must have been 
happy days as it plodded along humming 
contentedly to itself, O I’m going back 
to Rhes-y-cae. 

There’was the green paddock looking 
just the same and tasting just the same. 
But, alas 1 just the same thing happened 
in the end, and' the old mule was 
returned to its new home. 


CRICKET 

PLAYING FOR THE ASHES 

Will the M.C.C. Bring Them 
Home Again ? 

THIS WEEK’S TEST MATCH 

Can the English cricket team now in 
Australia bring back the Ashes ? ■ 

That is the question that all cricket 
lovers are asking as the first Test Match 
of the present series begins in Sydney. 

This is the 125th Test Match to be 
played between England and Australia, 
the first having been played in Australia 
in 1876. Other English teams, however, 
had visited Australia earlier than this. 
Since 1876 Australian teams have won 
50 matches, England has won 47', and 
27 games have been drawn. The last 
series of matches was played in England 
in 1930, when Australia won two games 
to England’s one, the other two matches 
being drawn. Thus Australia won the 
mythical Ashes. 

Batsmen in Form 
There was a certain amount of 
criticism of the M.C.C. team selected for 
the present Tests, but in the earlier 
matches of the tour the players showed 
excellent form. Several of the visitors 
made centuries, on Australian wickets, 
and it was perhaps rather strange that 
the first century should have been made . 
by India’s representative in the English 
team. The Nawab of Pataudi scored 
1 06 in the game against .Western 
Australia. Sutcliffe, Leyland, Ham¬ 
mond, and D. R. Jardine, the captain, 
also scored centuries in these early 
matches, while Larwood, the fast bowler, 
proved during the game with South 
Australia that he could also be a fast 
scorer. He made 81 runs in 42 minutes. 

It was during this match that the 
bowling of Grimmett, the Australian, was 
hit all over the ground. M.C.C. bowlers, 
too, have given good accounts of them¬ 
selves, particularly Verity and Larwood. 
The Spirit of Cricket 
In each of the first four matches the 
M.C.C. were able to declare their 
innings closed before all the players had 
batted. But the unexpected often 
happens in cricket and the M.C.C. team 
was dismissed for 60 runs in the second 
innings of the match against an Aus¬ 
tralian Eleven at Melbourne. This was 
largely due to the excellent bowling, on 
a fast wicket, of Lisle Nagel, who secured 
eight wickets for 32 runs. 

Australia also has some outstanding 
batsmen, notably Woodfull, Ponsford, 
and Bradman, and the team has no lack 
of good bowlers. Although Woodfull 
and Bradman have been dismissed by 
our bowlers for insignificant scores, they 
can be expected to bat well in the Tests 
Whatever may be the result of the 
five Test Matches to be played during 
this Australian summer it is certain 
that the games will be played in the best 
spirit. It would not be cricket other 
wise. Picture on page r 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK 
CLUB 

SEEKING OUT WHAT 
IS GOOD 

A New Idea For Busy Parents 
and Teachers 

THE BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

It is one of the glories of our time 
that there are so many books. 

We have come into the Wireless Age, 
but never can the spoken word out¬ 
weigh the , printed word. Whatever , 
may happen to broadcasting, the Book 
will remain.. It will remain as one of' 
the greatest influences in the world,: 
one of the few things made by man that 
are certain of immortality. 

. It is exactly because of the importance 
and value of books, exactly because they 
are perhaps more powerful than any¬ 
thing else in making character, that 
those responsible for education must, 
be increasingly concerned by the endless 
outpouring of the printing press. Of 
the making of books there is no end ; 
they come out in thousands and tens of 
thousands. 

Good Books and Bad Ones 

There is something for everybody, 
and unhappily there are as many bad 
books- as good books. A few that 
appear every year will remain for our 
generation, and one or two long after 
that; but nearly all those that are 
doomed to perish will have their influ¬ 
ence, for most of them arc read and 
leave their mark. 

The C.N. has many times been asked 
if something could not be done to guide' 
children and grown-ups in this great 
Book wilderness, arid it is therefore a 
very great pleasure to us to be able to 
make the • first announcement of the 
formation, of the junior Book Club; a 
new enterprise, coming into immediate 
activity, which undertakes to help 
parents and teachers in the choice of 
new children’s books. We can see great 
chances of development if teachers and 
parents-will take up this idea, for month 
by month they will be kept informed of 
books that are well worth while. There 
will be the book chosen as the Book of 
the Month, which wall be sent to every 
inember of the Junior Book Club as it 
appears; and there will be the list of 
recommended books, which can be sent 
in addition to, or in place of, the book 
that has been chosen. 

No Axes to Grind 

It is an excellent idea, and it will 
build up in the course of the school life 
of any boy or girl a library of about a 
hundred of the best books appearing in 
their time.. 

It is a very important and responsible 
matter, and the C.N. would be reluctant 
to lend its support to any movement of 
this kind which could- not be trusted 
implicitly to think first of what is good. 
In the case of the Junior Book Club the 
character of the judges is beyond sus¬ 
picion. There are no. axes to grind 
among them. The commercial side of 
the book is nothing to them. 

Too often a mistake of this kind has 
been made in such movements as this, 
but it is not made here. The choosing 
of the hooks for the Junior Book Club is 
not in the hands of those who make books. 

The Four Judges 

The names of the Selection Committee 
of the J unior Book Club are a guarantee 
to the nation that this new enterprise 
may be entirely trusted. Its chairman 
is Dick Sheppard of St Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields—he will forgive our calling him 
by the name beloved of all the world. 
The lady member is the Chief Guide of 
the World, Lady Baden-Powell, head 
of the finest girl movement in our. time. 
The two other names show how wise 
has been the spirit at work in the forma¬ 
tion of this group, for-one of them is the 
incomparable name of Dr Cyril Aling- 
ton, the famous headmaster of Eton, 


THE GOAL IN SIGHT? 

BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR 
DISARMAMENT 

What the British Government 
Proposes 

AND WHAT IT DOES NOT 

By Our League Correspondent 

, The British proposals, following the 
Hoover and Herriot plans for disarma¬ 
ment, seem to bring, at last in sight the 
goal of a universal treaty which will 
really limit and reduce arms. 

The great merit Of the British, idea 
lies in its statement of principles." Quite 
half of Sir John Simon’s speech at 
Geneva was made up of this, and, 
though the second half provided some 
disappointments by what it left out, the 
first half won complete approval. 

Germany’s Goodwill 

Full recognition of Germany’s claim 
to equality of right was given • and a 
clear statement that only with Germany’s 
help and goodwill would it be possible 
to reach any agreement. Delegates of 
Italy, France, America, Poland, Belgium, 
Russia, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Austria emphatically stated their 
agreement and this gives reason to hope 
that, the question, being settled and 
Germany once more in the Conference, 
the business of drafting a universal 
treaty may be begun. 

There is every evidence to show that 
this stage now reached is due to the 
growing tide of public opinion pressing 
in on Geneva through many channels, 
which is in itself a great encouragement 
for the future.. There is no doubt at all 
that the action of Sir John Simon is 
largely due to the pressure of opinion 
inside and outside the Government. 

Vital Problem of the Air 

The proposals of the British Govern¬ 
ment with regard to air disarmament 
were warmly welcomed, as this is the 
most vitally urgent aspect of the 
problem. Our Government is ready to 
go to any length in agreement with other 
Powers to preserve the civilian popula¬ 
tion from the fearful horrors of bombard¬ 
ment from the air, brought home so 
vividfy the other day by Mr Baldwin. 

But the suggestion that the four 
Great Powers whose air forces are greater 
than ours'should scale them down to our 
level (with a further cut of a third all 
round on the air forces of the world 
thus reduced, our own' included) would 
have been better received had there, 
been any similar suggestion of scaling 
down fleets. There was not. There 
was no suggestion whatever of immediate’ 
naval reductions except for the sub¬ 
marine, which there is little hope of 
realising. In fact, our Government 
proposes to maintain a naval tonnage 
which is ten times the amount allowed 
to. Germany at present. 

However, Sir John was at pains to 
point out that the completion of a 
scheme must necessarily occupy some 
time and the final result can only be 
reached by stages, so that we must hope 
that the “ good neighbourly conduct ” 
of which he also spoke will prevent us 
from in any way delaying the desired 
goal by un-neighbourly insistence on 
what we imagine to be our own necessi¬ 
ties and national rights. 

Continued Irom the previous column 

and the other is a name that carries 
confidence in every school, Mr A. E. 
Henshall, President of the National 
Union of Teachers. 

We need say no more, for these names 
are enough. We commend the move¬ 
ment to all who love children and 
would give them good things to read. 
New books they must have, and what 
they read will make them good or bad. 
Most of us are too busy to choose well 
in this crowded field,' and well may we 
follow these guides, philosophers, and 
friends who will look about for us and 
tell us what is good. 


OLD CROCK’S DAY OUT 

THE LAST GENERATION 
GOES TO BRIGHTON 

The Old Chicken House That 
Came to Life Again 

A PREHISTORIC PROCESSION 

One of our Young Crocks, a friend of the 
C.N. who this year bought a car for £5, ran 
round Somerset with it, and sold it for £2, 
sends us this story of the Old Crocks who 
have been having their annual day out on the 
Brighton Road. 

One November day 36 years ago fifty 
young cars gaily set oft for a joy ride 
from London to Brighton. 

People were horrified to see the 
reckless creatures dashing along at ten 
miles an hour, no man with a red flag in 
front to chaperon them. It was a real 
joy ride, for it was to celebrate the 
removal of the two-miles-an-liour speed 
limit and goodbye to the man with the 
red flag. For the first time these cars 
could really show their paces. 

And now every year some of the oldest 
cars in the world repeat that run from 
London to Brighton. 

Not a Golf Bunker 

It is a great day for the Old Crocks. 
Once again they remember how dashing 
they were thirty years ago. They cough 
the spider’s webs out of their carburet¬ 
ters, they shake the mice out of their 
bonnets. A car that has for years come 
to look on itself as nothing but a chicken 
house is amazed to hear people calling it 
a car again. : . 

One of the competitors this year must 
have quite given up wondering what it 
was, unless perhaps it thought itself a 
golf bunker. It had stood in a field lor so 
long that a tree had grown up through 
the back, but someone recognised it: 
“ Why, it’s a car ? ” he cried ; “ let’s 
go down to Brighton in it." The tree 
was cut down, and, behold, it was a car, 
and someone drove it down to Brighton 
the other Sunday morning. 

Many and curious are the notes in the 
programme of this Commemoration Run. 
We learn that one car reposed for years 
in a furniture store, till someone with a 
discriminating eye realised that it was 
a car and not, as someone else suggested, 
a medieval trouser press. 

Half-a-Million Onlookers 

A little sinister is the note on a Bollee 
car of 1896 : Unearthed in 1930 near 
Birmingham „• while froin others we 
gather that there is still plenty of scope 
for thrilling exploration in England. 
That queer bush outside the backyard, 
if cut down, would probably prove to be 
a 1900 Peugeot; or the big dump at the 
cross-roads, if excavated, would reveal 
an 1897 Ben* just, ripe for a run to 
Brighton. Discovered in the New Forest 
says one note ; Discovered in an under¬ 
taker's yard says another. One of this 
year’s entries has been in. constant use 
for circus work. Of another we are told 
that it has competed five times in the 
run to Brighton and got there once. 

No wonder half-a-million people 
turned out to see the fun. Sir Malcolm 
Campbell did a wonderful run in his 
1904 Sunbeam, averaging 23 miles an 
hour! It was one of these 1904 youngsters 
who won—a Thomycroft driven by one 
of the Thornvcrofts, and now back it 
goes, prouder than ever, to its post as 
an exhibit in a museum. 

A Point of Etiquette 

Sixty-one cars took part and, wonder¬ 
ful to relate, 55 arrived at Brighton. 
Many were boiling over, partly with 
natural exertion, but also with indigna¬ 
tion. It seems that the grandfathers of 
the car world are treated no better than 
our own grandfathers by the modern 
generation. 1932 Austins and Morrises 
gambolled about these old fellows, 
making fun of them, and getting in their 
way just as they thought they were 
going up a hill nicely. We hope the 
coming generation of cars will prove to 
have better manners. Picture on page 9 


YOUTH AT THE HELM 

KEEPING UP OUR 
PRESTIGE IN THE SKIES 

Mrs Mollison’s Second Thrilling 
Adventure All Alone 

MONDAY-TO-FR1DAY RUN 
TO THE CAPE 

Triumphant youth has set the world 
once more agog with wonder ; and we 
may be sure the history books will 
never be allowed to forget the name of 
Amy Johnson (Mrs J. A. Mollison). 

Having astounded the world, by her 
single flight to Australia, she has now 
astounded it again by her single flight 
to the Cape. t 

There have been few more thrilling 
achievements in the history of flight, or 
in the whole history of travel, and it is a 
proud reflection that it has been accom¬ 
plished by a Yorkshire girl. 

In Kent on Monday morning and at 
Cape Town by midday on Friday! 

Cape Town is oyer 6000 miles away, but 
Mrs Mollison covered the distance in 
4 days, 6 hours, 53 minutes, beating by 
several hours the previous record for 
the journey, which was held by her 
husband, Mr J. A. Mollison. 

Across the Sahara 

Flying in a Puss Moth aeroplane of 
only 135 horse-power she arrived at 
Oran, 1 mo miles away, on the first day ; 
and after that followed another hop of 
1400 miles to Gao, during which the 
Atlas Mountains and the Sahara Desert 
were crossed, much of the journey being 
by night. Several valuable hours were 
lost after leaving Gao, Mrs Mollison 
being forced to return on discovering 
that her' petrol tank had been insuffi¬ 
ciently replenished. This remedied, she 
set off once more, calling at Duala, Ben- 
guela, and Mossamedes, with just a few 
hours snatched for rest, and Cape Town 
was reached in about a third of the time 
taken by the regular air liners, which 
use the East Africa- route to the Cape, 
and do not fly by night. 

The journey is a triumph of all-round 
efficiency. The machine and its engine 
are the best of their class, but great 
honour is due to Mrs Mollison for her 
skill as pilot, navigator, and engineer. 

Those who say there are no oppor¬ 
tunities in these days for young people 
are ridiculously confounded by this 
stupendous leap to fame, and those who 
fritter away their lives in doing nothing 
must begin to realise how pitifully they 
are wasting time. 


BURMA TO REMAIN 
WITH INDIA 

It was one of the great hopes of those 
who are building up the new Federal 
India that Burma would in future form 
a separate country, -with her: own 
independent .Parliament, . . i 

This will not be possible, for the 
Burmese people in the recent election, 
on which this question of Separation was 
fought, have returned to their Legisla¬ 
tive Council a‘ majority of representa¬ 
tives opposed to separation. 


Things said 

Germany had -won the war com¬ 
pletely and definitely on March 30, 1918, 
but did not know it. General Seely 
There is one belief. that must never 
die in our breasts : England never 
succumbs. Mr Winston Churchill 

Sir William Clarke Hall never sent a 
boy to an institution he had not 
inspected. Archbishop of York 

If we work out things in a simple 
comrnon-sense way I have no fear for 
the future of this country. 

The Prime Minister 

Will there be no foresight until bombs 
begin to rain on. us ? Mr H. G. Wells - 
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A Children’s Chapel 


M.C.C. in Australia • 


Dwarf Ponies 



The Daily Run—Everyone who knows the eagerness with which a dog goes for his daily outing 
will understand how difficult it must be for this girl to hold her Samoyedes when taking them 
for a run in the country at Haslemere, Surrey. 



To Replace Working Dogs—Dwarf ponies are being reared at Crathes in Kincardineshire, 
where this picture was taken. They are sent to Belgium and Switzerland where they are 
being used to replace the dogs that haul little carts in those countries. 



Cricket in Australia—The first Test Match which is taking place this week-end at Sydney fends special interest to this picture, which shows the Nawab of Pataudi and Sutcliffe 
about to run after tlje Nawab has hit the bail during one of the early matches of the M.C.C. tour. The ball appears to be almost hitting Sutcliffe’s wicket. See page 1 . 



SM 


Tha Children’s Chapel—In the crypt of the famous church of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields is a 
little chapel specially set apart for children. It is also a reading-room. 



?.:V 

ill 


On Parade—The Tooting branch of the Qirls Life Brigade has a band of which it is very proud 
Here we see the drum-maior and the drummers on parade. 
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The Voice in the Wilderness 
Today Rings Round the World 

More than 20 years have passed since we ivrote these words, asking that at least 
the skies shall be free from war. They were written on hearing that Italy had 
dropped the first bomb from the skies. 

Today the whole power of the British Government is put behind these words in 
the demand that the war forces of the air shall be everywhere abolished. It is a 
demand that thrills the conscience of mankind, and we reproduce this appeal 
because it is good to see .what happens to a voice in the wilderness after 20 years. 


IDEAS MOVE FORWARD 

KELLOGG PACT MEANS 
MORE AND MORE 

America’s Changing Attitude 
to the League 

NO NEUTRALITY IN WAR 

The League has now before it the 
report on the Japanese war in Man¬ 
churia, and we may with advantage 
take stock of some of the deeply im¬ 
portant changes that have come about in 
thought and opinion since this time 
last year. ' 

The Council was then’ meeting in 
Paris, after continued sessions in Geneva, 
and nothing, nothing seemed to,result 
from these endless meetings.' Yet all 
the time something was changing. Ideas 
were evolving, particularly in the United 
States, and it is these ideas that will 
have a very great influence on action 
now and in the future. 

The Spirit and the Letter 

When in 1928 we rejoiced in the 
appearance of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
we welcomed the spirit rather than the 
letter, being unable to foresee how it 
would work out. It is just this that we 
are now learning from the United States. 
Men there have studied and thought 
about it, and are now making it actually 
into a policy to be followed by all 
countries which, having signed and 
ratified, have thereby declared their 
intention of standing by it. 

In this new understanding of the Pact 
there can no longer be neutrality. No 
country having declared war to be an 
international crime can stand aside if 
another is attacked. Nor can there be 
any recognition of territory taken by 
force. These are the statements made 
at. various times this year by Secretary 
Stimson, and. they must have a vital 
influence on League decisions in the 
case of the Japanese war on China. The 
refusal to recognise results achieved by 
violence, if thoroughly carried out by 
every State, would be the greatest 
deterrent to war that has yet been found. 

A Great Step 

Further, Senator Stimson and Mr 
Hoover have affirmed that the Pact 
carries with it the necessity of consulta¬ 
tion in emergencies and requires the 
immediate development of an agreed 
method and procedure for such con¬ 
sultation, in concert with the League of 
Nations. Here is a great step forward. 
Always up till now the absence of 
America from the League has paralysed 
free action, and this paralysis should 
now be removed. 

This development of thought changes 
the whole situation and its consequences 
should soon be seen. 


. THE NEW LORD 

At Market Bosworth, where Dr 
Johnson tried schoolmastering 200 years 
ago and gave it up, there is a new Lord 
of the Manor. 

You may often see him delivering 
letters. At other times he will be de¬ 
lighted to offer you a shave or haircut. 
He is quite young and has bought the 
rights of the manor quite recently. He 
is Mr \V. J. Hatton. 

: A manor, of course, is not a manor 
house, but a district. In feudal days all 
land was divided into manors, each 
having its arable land, wood, and waste. 

The Lord of the Manor had certain 
rights ; but so had his tenants. He had 
duties as well, being responsible for the 
good behaviour of the people in his 
district, and being obliged to help the 
King in time of war by bringing so many 
armed men to the royal forces. 

Mr W. J. Hatton is luckier than the 
old Lords'of the Manor: he enjoys the 
rights without the worries. 

The words Observe Sunday are being 
printed with the cancellation marks on 
stamps in Australia for a few weeks. 


yV terrible thing is happening in 
the world before our eyes. The 
powers of evil are capturing the power 
of science, sowing the seed of darkness 
and destruction over the world we 
shall leave to our children 

■puis will find its way into the hands 
of a vast army of lovers of 
children all over the world. For 
them, and for those who come after 
them, for whom we hold the world 
in trust, these words are written. 

You love your boy, your girl; you 
have built up for them the 
conditions of human happiness ; you 
will leave them behind in a world 
which you are making for them. You 
are sowing the harvest that they will 
gather ; you are sowing a beneficent 
field of wheat, you are sowing a field 
with good things and true things as 
far as in you lies. But now before our 
eyes, in the full height of the noonday 
Sun, an enemy comes and sows tares: 
a malevolent field of terror that your 
children will reap. Stay liis hand. 

Jt , is not easy to resist the flying 
man’s appeal to the imagination. 
We are living in one of those periods 
when there must come into the minds 
of thoughtful men a vast conscious 
pride of race—not the pride of a tribe 
or a nation, but the pride of humanity. 
As the conquests of armies fill men 
with the pride of nations, so the 
conquests of science thrill men with a 
nobler pride in which the race is one. 

goMETHiNG of this comes into our 
minds as we read of the conquest 
of the air. It is a thing that stirs the 
imagination as the conquest of dis¬ 
tance must have stirred it when the 
first telegram was despatched across 
the seas, when for the first time the 
human voice was heard over a stretch 
of hundreds of miles, when it became 
possible for a child to flood a place 
with light by touching a switch, 
when it became possible to lull a man 
to sleep while his body was subjected 
to agonies that no human sense could 
bear. The making of highways in 
the air is one of those triumphs of the 
mind of man that are truly milestones 
in human evolution. 

^nd there is, of course, quite apart 
from this pride in human achieve¬ 
ment, a sense of wonder and exhilara¬ 
tion in the sight of a flying man that 
few other spectacles can give. I was 
one of the first men, I think, to see 
a man fly in Europe, and I do not 
think anything I have seen has 
thrilled'me more than to see Wilbur 
Wright rise from the ground on wings 
and fly away till he was lost from 
sight above the Pyrenees. 


guT the .only legacy the flying men 
offer to the world is a legacy of 
darkness and death. Not for the first 
time the powers that make for war are 
capturing the imagination of the 
people, and hardly a voice is raised to 
warn men of the new evil that is 
coming into the world. 

J^KT it be said that it is impossible 
to foresee the results of human 
flight, and let us admit that this new 
conquest of man may hold within it 
some secret blessing for- the race. 
Surely, then, as man arrives at these 
milestones in his march to destiny, a 
solemn duty rests upon all who have 
to do with the guidance of the 
nations and the government of men. 
Is the mind of man to be for ever bent 
on destruction ? Is there no higher 
plane upon which nations may meet ? 
Is it not possible, in a word, for the 
science of the air to be reserved for 
human beneficence rather than as a 
military engine for human de¬ 
struction ? 

Js it a wild dream to ask that at 
least the air shall be free from the 
fiend of war, that the songs of birds 
shall not give place to the noise of 
cannon, that the Sun that gives us life 
shall not be hid by aerial processions 
of engines of death ? 

"piAT is a terrifying picture, which 
makes us shudder as we think of 
the future we are making now for our 
children ; and it is no fantastic twist¬ 
ing of imagination. But if it is within 
the power of man to make it true, it is 
within his power, also, to make it 
false. There is a science of humanity 
as well as a science of machinery. 
Shall it be said in fifty years that the 
statesmanship of this scientific age 
let slip from its hands the power of 
directing a new science in its infancy, 
and, instead of checking the area of 
human misery, allowed the supreme 
terror of mankind to rage free on land 
and sea and in the very heavens ? 
Is there not a science of sciences, 
holding the world and mankind and 
science itself in trust for all the ages ? 

^nd is there no voice in this higher 
science to say that the genius 
of mankind shall not for ever be sold 
to War Offices and Admiralties and 
turned against mankind and our 
children ; but that this new triumph of 
man shall become a step, not down¬ 
ward in the devastation of the race, 
but upward in the world’s ascent to 
That far-off divine event 
To ■which the whole creation moves ? 

There is time now. The new 
science is young. Huge sums 
of military capital are being involved 


A LONDON CHURCH 
FOR EVERYONE 

THE CITY AND THE 
COUNTIES 

Kent Folk Have a Shrine of 
Their Own When Up in Town 

* A VERY GOOD IDEA 

For many years the churches in the 
City of London have been a problem for 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Most of the churches were built by 
Christopher Wren in the 17th century, 
when the merchants and traders of 
London lived in their working premises 
and most of them attended church 
Sunday after Sunday. The churches 
served an essential need, and many 
treasures of art were added to them by 
wealthy parishioners. 

Today few people live in the City and 
the preachers often face empty, or nearly 
empty, pews, except where special inter¬ 
est has been added, as at All-Hallows- 
by-the-Tower, the shrine oDToc H. 

The Journalist’s Church 

One or two other City churches have 
been associated with special callings, 
as in the case of St Bride’s in Fleet 
Street, with journalists; while special 
services for Australians are held at St 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East. 

A step has just been taken to associate 
Men of Kent and Kentish Men with 
St Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe in Oueen 
Victoria Street, and it is suggested that 
other City churches should be associated 
with counties in a similar way. 

It is an excellent idea, this little 
cathedral in the city of their adoption 
for the thousands of families who come 
to London from every part of England 
year by year. 

County societies exist in London 
which hold annual gatherings to recall 
the happy days gone by and to pay 
honour to some man who has done 
credit to his native county by high 
achievement. 

For Lonely Dick Whittingtons 

Why not associate with these excellent 
societies a church where services could 
be held at fixed dates when the bishops 
of the diocese could attend and preach ? 

Future rectors of these churches could 
be chosen from prominent men in the 
churches of the county town ; a guild 
for each church could be formed which 
would hold out a welcoming hand to 
each Dick Whittington arriving lonely 
at the great hub of England ; and 
many other social and spiritual activities 
could be fostered. 

How delightful, too, for the temporary 
visitors from a county to feel that in 
the heart of London was a church they 
could call their own, where they could 
pause and rest, and where they might 
run across old friends. 


Continued from the previous column 

in it, but there is time to stop it. 
All over the world men yearn for 
peace, and it is for the peoples, the 
plain peoples, to speak now. 

Jt is they who must stretch out their 
hands to save the future. The 
hour is here ; the opportunity is yours. 
Let your voice be heard. Write to 
your newspaper, write to your member 
of Parliament, write to your preacher, 
and let it be known among all men 
that you are not among the enemies 
of the future and our children. 

The sower of evil is out to sow : stay 
his hand. Arthur Mee 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Argentina, South Africa, Burma, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand. 

Sugar. Texas, Mexico, South America, 
Mauritius, India, Japan. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, West Africa. 
Rice. India, South China. 

Dates. Algeria, Tunis, and oases in the Sahara. 


THE PAPER BOY AND THE 
SKYSCRAPERS 
A Dreamer From the Slums 
ABRAHAM LEFCOURT AND 
WHAT HE DID 
More than 40 years ago a New York 
newspaper boy used to run shouting 
down the street, selling newspapers. 

Toda}' a huge skyscraper soars up¬ 
ward from the spot where Abraham 
Lefcourt, that child of the East Side 
slums, earned his first cents. He built 
it exactly 40 years after he went out 
into the world as a boy of 12 to seek 
his fortune. 

Now the news has come that this 
newspaper boy who became a skyscraper 
king and multi-millionaire has passed 
out of the world at 55. 

His remarkable career should be an 
inspiration to every boy who starts 
life with no advantages. For a time 
Abraham was a shoeblack, later he was 
a draper’s clerk, and then a travelling 
salesman. It was his great ambition 
to start a clothing business of his own. 

He took the risk of booking orders 
for supplying suits. How was he to 
carry them out when he ha not a 
yard of cloth or a penny ? At the 
eleventh hour one of his clients, struck 
by his look of honesty, did a kindly 
thing. He lent him money to buy the 
cloth and to engage some men, and very 
soon Abraham had carried out his 
orders, and many more were pouring in. 

Soon his business was bringing in a 
huge profit. All his life he fpught 
against the evil of sweated labour, and 
by his tact and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of his workers he was able 
to settle many strikes. When he had 
made a fortune he began to look 
round for fresh fields of conquest. 
New York was becoming congested with 
low buildings, and he looked up and 
realised the value of airspace. “Why 
not build upward ? ’’ he thought. By 
the time he died he owned nearly 30 of 
the biggest skyscrapers in New York. 


THE POET’S LYRE 
Pathetic Link With Keats 

Through private generosity a precious 
relic has become a national possession. 

It is a tiny golden lyre with eight 
strings, and each string is composed of 
about four strands of Keats’s hair. 

Joseph Severn, the friend in whose 
arms Keats died, kept the lyre for 
39 years, then his daughter had it, and 
after her death it went to her great 
friend Miss Palliser, who bequeathed it 
to her nieces. 

Joseph Severn, who designed the 
lyre on Keats’s tombstone at Rome, 
used the same design in a gold brooch 
which he intended for the poet’s sweet¬ 
heart, Fanny Brawne. 

Perhaps he felt afterwards that the 
lyre strung with her dead lover’s hair 
would waken her grief all over again. 
Keats had been dead a year. At any 
rate, he kept the precious relic himself. 

It is at once a memorial of the poet 
Keats and the artist Severn. It stands 
for a most beautiful friendship. 

The nation is fortunate to possess it. 


A WINDOW IN KENT 

In the Kent village of Wateringbury 
near Maidstone a stained-glass window 
has just been placed in the church as a 
touching memorial to a lady who was 
a lifelong friend of the birds and all 
small innocent creatures. 

It is a picture of St Francis with a 
redbreast perched on his finger, and a 
frieze of all kinds of birds—owls, ducks, 
magpies, and kingfishers—about him. 
By his side is a doe, and an angelic child, 
such as the Italian masters loved to 
paint, plays on his lute an accompani¬ 
ment to the songs of the birds.' 

The window has been placed in the 
church in memory of Lady Crofton by 
her husband. The artist who has 
achieved such a graceful fancy is Mr 
James Kerr Lawson, who painted the 
Peace Poster which appeared on Armis¬ 
tice Day of the tillers and harvesters 
bringing home the produce of the soil. 


INDIA’S THIRD ROUND 
TABLE 

New Conference and What It 
Has To Do 

Once more we have in England dele¬ 
gates from India meeting in a third 
Round Table Conference to advance 
further the solid structure of the new 
Constitution for India which has already 
been built up. 

Fewer delegates have come this year, 
but it is hoped that with a smaller 
number greater progress will be made. 
Things have been moving forward since 
the last Conference; the Communal 
problem has been settled by the Prime 
Minister’s award, and three Committees 
on Finance and Franchise have reported. 

This Conference has many problems 
to discuss and settle. There is the 
number of those who are to sit in the 
two Federal Chambers, and their method 
of election. There are the relations 
between the Federal Parliament and 
the Parliaments and Rulers of the 
Provinces and States that make up 
India. There are the powers to be 
given to the Federal Court, to. the 
Provincial Governors, and to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General ; and there are great 
problems involving finance and safe¬ 
guards against unfair legislation. 

Among the delegates who are attend¬ 
ing the Conference is a very charming 
Indian lady, a Moslem by religion, who 
can claim to be the first Moslem lady in 
her part of India -who has had the 
courage to go about unveiled. 

She was fortunate in having parents 
who, though Moslems, were wideawake 
in their ideas. Her father was Sir 
Mohammad Shafi, who -was the founder 
of an Indian Club in his native city of 
Lahore, and it is interesting to know that 
the fundamental rule of that club is 
that no one can be a member who is 
not prepared to take his wife with him. 
So Lady Shafi and her daughter, who 
are now in London, set a courageous 
example t6 Moslems to do likewise, and 
it is now bearing fruit. 


EVERY PICTURE TELLS 
A STORY 

More Unknown Artists 
RAILWAYMEN’S EXHIBITION 
IN PARIS 

Only the other day we were telling of 
the Railwaymen’s Art Exhibition on 
Paddington Station. 

Now we hear that instead of rushing 
to catch the trains at St Lazare Station 
in Paris people have been leaving plenty 
of time to see their own Railwaymen’s 
Exhibition ill one of the station rooms. 

What a splendid idea it is ! How we 
wish there could be a thousand such 
exhibitions, especially in country sta¬ 
tions, where their brightness would do 
much to cheer the traveller during a 
dreary wait. 

That the artist is in most of us is 
proved yet again by this exhibition at 
St Lazare, where there are hundreds of 
pictures in oils, water-colours, pastel, 
and charcoal, all by men and women 
who have never had a chance to learn 
drawing and painting. But who would 
guess that at first sight ? 

Here are a couple of sheepdogs 
strongly drawn and expressing all the 
vigour of their r ce. Next is a farm and 
its cattle, drawn with the calm sense of 
country labour. The artist is a village 
stationmaster in Brittany who lost his 
right arm in the war, but trained his 
left. He has neither wife nor children, 
but is happy with his paintbox. How 
exciting to be invited to show in Paris ! 

And so it goes on, every picture with 
a story behind it. By the third (lay of 
the exhibition fifty had already been 
sold, bringing in ten thousand francs. 


MARCH-PAST OF THE WAR DEAD 

Stand at a given point and witness 
with me the march-past of our dead in 
the war. Made up in battalions, each 
1000 strong, in column of four. With no 
allowance for guns or horses, they 
would take ninety-two hours to pass. 

' Colonel Dan Burges, V.G 
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John Carpenter House, London ~ 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Now Let Us Hope Again 

|V/[any things combine to cheer 

1 us in a world so long 
clouded by adversity. 

Our British trade returns are 
better, the exports for October 
being substantially higher than 
those of September. The Labour 
Exchanges show a fall of over 
a hundred thousand, in the 
registered unemployed. Far more 
people are now at work than in 
September, in spite of the 
advance of the winter season. 

These are all domestic signs. 
In the wider world in which we 
live and move and have our 
being there are also many other 
happy omens. 

Our Government, after the de¬ 
pressing influence of our Foreign 
Office for some weeks and 
months, has taken a lead at 
the Disarmament Conference by 
proposing the total abolition of 
aerial warfare. In the United 
States the triumph of Franklin 
Roosevelt gives promise of an 
advance of liberalism in the 
trade policy of America, calcu¬ 
lated to benefit America itself 
and to loosen the tariff shackles 
of the world. 

And then we have the British, 
French, and other Government 
Notes to America on the subject 
of War Debts, suggesting a con¬ 
ference and in the meantime 
an extension of the debt holiday. 
In July the Lausanne Confer¬ 
ence made a virtual end of War 
Reparations, and we cannot 
doubt that America will respond 
by a similar act of grace. 

Thus we have some reason to 
believe that, after all, the deadly 
fears fostered by the war are 
being dissolved in renewals of 
friendship and goodwill. 

We know that there is still 
much to do. There must be 
revision of the Peace Treaties 
and an end of injustices. The 
cancellation of Reparations is 
actually a first step in that re¬ 
vision. Let us add such a recon¬ 
sideration and reconstruction of 
the map of the New Europe as 
shall destroy the humiliations 
and wrongs now endured in 
defeat by great peoples. 

Germans, Austrians, Hun¬ 
garians, Bulgarians—-these war¬ 
time enemies of ours—are peoples 
like ourselves, and they number 
some' hundred million men, 
women, and children, a fifth of 
all Europe. Let us take pride 
in doing justice to this great 
proportion of the white popula¬ 
tion of the world. Let us take the 
lead in calling for justice for all 
men, for there is no other lasting 
way to the promotion of peace. 
Let France and Italy and Poland 
and all the rest come in and end 
for ever all this bitterness and 
ill-will, and lead the world to 
that great goal for which our 
gallant heroes died—the goal of a 
peaceful world, in which no 
man’s hand is against any man’s. 


But What is the Good of 
Being Clever ? 

We are a clever people, no doilbt. 

Time was when Grandfather took 
a horse-cab down Bond Street and got 
to Piccadilly in five minutes. 

Now we have made a motor-bus to 
go without horses, and we can get 
through Bond Street (we did it the 
other afternoon, and so we know) in 
exactly 40 minutes. 

A very clever people, no doubt. 

© ■ 

A Will and a Way 

From South Africa comes this delightful 
story of an eight-year-old Bloemfontein boy 
who has a power of entering into other people’s 
feelings far beyond his years. 

J-Je is a Wolf Cub, and a little while 
ago it was -decided that his 
Scout Group should hold a Swimming 
Gala. The sergeant was disappointed 
to find that there was no marked 
enthusiasm at first, and entries were 
discouragingly slow. 

Our Wolf Cub went home and told 
his mother, concluding with : “ And, 
Mother, I was so sorry for the sergeant 
that I entered for the 75 yards.” 

“ But, darling, you can’t swim,” 
said his mother. - 

“ No, but Mam,” he cried with en¬ 
thusiasm and confidence, “ I’ve got 
three days in which to learn.” 

Learn he did, and we are delighted to 
hear that he was by no means among 
the last at the finish. 

© 

The Old Lady’s Sixpence 

O e more charming memorial we 
have found. 

An old lady some time ago, when 
sixpence was worth more than now, 
left a sum of money for sixpence to 
be given to every poor person her 
funeral passed on its way. 

© 

The Fool’s Game 

^hen we see it joyfully recorded 
that a British armament firm 
has secured an order from a foreign 
country for fighting material we can¬ 
not help wondering how the irony 
of it can escape the recorder. 

Before the war, at a certain port 
which shall be nameless, in a country 
we will call A, a great firm belonging 
to country B had a magnificent 
establishment for producing war 
material. When the war broke 
out A and B became enemies. Con¬ 
sequently country B found itself 
peppered by the armaments its own 
enterprise had created in country A. 

This ironical humour is always 
being- manufactured. At this hour 
we are making armaments for export 
which, if we do not prevent war, may 
be used against us! Could there 
be a graver example of the lunacy 
of war than that we should make 
and send abroad an aeroplane for 
the purpose of dropping bombs on 
defenceless citizens when these defence¬ 
less citizens may prove to be ourselves ? 


To a Chatterbox 

Qne of the best rebukes to a chat¬ 
terer that we have heard is recorded 
in a contemporary book of letters. 

There was an opulent but unculti¬ 
vated lady who had a box at the opera 
and invited many friends, but always 
spoiled the music for them by a running 
commentary on things in general. 

“ Will you come to Carmen ? ” said 
she to a plain-spoken gentleman. He 
said “ Thank you,” and remarked 
thoughtfully “ I don’t think I have 
ever heard you in Carmen.” 

We are not sure if she would be 
quick enough to understand ; we 
hope she did! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J’iiere is a definite thrill in walking 
in the dark, declares a hiker. Most 
people can’t see much in it. 

B 

"pnE world is ten billion years old, says 
Einstein. Then it ought to know better. 
S 

gown business letters are too long. They- 
should be filed. 

□ 

T^m hedgehog that held up traffic at 
the cross-roads near . Epping was 
defying the road-hogs. 

3 

A. celebrated writer says a brush 
with Euclid in the morning clears 
a man’s mind. 
A pity it doesn’t 
put something 
in it. 

0 

\Y e must be 
prepared 
for anything 
nowadays, says 
a politician. 
That’s nothing. 
B 

P-\ STOMIMES 
are different 
from what they 
tvere twenty 
years ago. They have reached a new stage. 

: A. Carsiialton man is having a garage 
made under his house. He will 
always be taking his car down. 

□ 

jyjosT women say they can cook. And 
get hot about it. 

' □ 

The position of the country is still criti¬ 
cal, declares an ALP. So are we all. 
B 

A well-known London tradesman says 
advertising pays him. Don’t his 
customers ? 

B 

lx is predicted that the horse will 
come back. Perhaps that will mean 
more stable employment. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
A gift of £5000 has been given to 
Birmingham for houses for dis¬ 
abled soldiers. 

goUTHEND schoolchildren have raised 
• £5000 in five years for a new 
hospital. 

JUST AN IDEA - 
It is worth a fortune, as Dr Johnson 
said, to have the habit of looking on the 
bright side of things. 


The Gallant Men of 
Edge Green Mine 

’"These men made of the hidden 
A Earth their slave 
To yield them harvest ; man¬ 
fully and brave 

They toiled with her in darkness, 
well and long, 

Till suddenly their master grim 
and strong 

She did become, while death 
came to her aid, 

Bidding each man lay down his 
pick or spade. 

They had no time in which to 
take farewell 

To loved ones in the light ; no 
time to tell 

The little parting things (im¬ 
patiently 

And swift, Death rides in mine, 
or air, or sea). 

Now under that smoke-dinnned 
sky Earth grieves ; 

Sadly fall down the weeping 
autumn leaves 

\S^here go the mourners : little 
children left 

Unfathered, or the old in years 
bereft 

Of all except our olden British 
pride 

In those we loved who, dutiful, 
have died. 

0 UR history long they passed 
in myriad hosts 

Slain by the Earth or Sea at 
danger posts 

That we in comfort should be 
warmed and fed ; 

And thus have passed again these 
gallant dead. Marjorie Wilson 
© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Power 

OWER is the faculty to accomplish 
things. 

Power is one of the strongest words 
in all languages; it expresses initiative, 
activity, and force ; it implies know¬ 
ledge, authority, dominion ; it imparts 
assurance, success, and happiness. 

Everybody is interested in becoming 
more powerful, in manifesting more 
of the infinite possibilities of being. 

It will help us to develop our 
power if we consider its quality more 
important than its potentiality. 

Science proves it to us in the 
material world through experience. 
Heligoland has a lighthouse which 
used to be lighted by an oil lamp of 
ten thousand candle-power. It came 
to be replaced by an arc lamp of a 
million candle-power, but it was 
soon found that in a thick fog the 
powerful electric light could not be 
seen so far as the oil lamp. We all 
know how far a good deed shines in 
the world, as Shakespeare said, and 
how far a pure thought goes. 

Power has a limited activity when 
only supported by organisation or 
machinery, whereas it increases in¬ 
definitely when sustained by spirit. 
Let us rejoice that spirit is within the 
reach of every man, thus making 
Power a permanent opportunity for 
us all. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



Why we sharpen 
our pencils with 
penknives 
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IRELAND’S FUTURE 
UNDER A CLOUD 

GRAVE OUTLOOK 

Mr Cosgrave and the Work of 
Mr de Valera 

POVERTY AHEAD 

No meeting of the Irish Parliament has been 
faced with so grave a situation as it was on the 
occasion of the vote of censure moved by 
Mr Cosgrave on the policy of Mr de Valera and 
his Government. By only five votes the 
motion was defeated. 

Mr Cosgrave’s speech will live long in the 
memory, so free from bias were his arguments, 
so clearly did he expose the tragic results of 
the Government’s action and lack of action, 
so earnestly did he appeal to all that was 
generous, dignified, and right in the character 
of the people of Ireland. 

Here are some of the most striking passages 
from Mr Cosgrave’s speech. 

- Mr de Valera and his colleagues had 
involved themselves in vital disagree¬ 
ment with the British Government and 
by breaking the pledged word of Griffith, 
Collins, and the Irish people had brought 
discredit on the honour and reputation 
of the State. 

An Economic War 

They had precipitated a dispute with 
Great Britain fraught with disastrous 
consequences to all sections of the 
people. By their blundering incom¬ 
petence in the handling of that dispute 
the)’ had not alone involved the country 
in a terrible economic war of attrition 
with a rich and powerful nation, but 
had precluded themselves from making 
an honourable settlement. It was a 
wholly unnecessary and wretched strug¬ 
gle which in order to mislead the people 
they dignified with the name of a w r ar, 
while they were without a staff, without 
a plan, and without an adequate supply 
of w’ar material. 

An examination of the procedure and 
methods adopted by the Government 
disclosed inefficiency, lack of prepara¬ 
tion, want of any clear or well-thought- 
out plan, neglect of the principles of 
international - courtesy, and utter dis¬ 
regard for the real interests of the State. 

Those Who Suffer 

Stark poverty and acute distress wmuld 
seem to be the only prospect for the 
people and their children unless im¬ 
mediate and effective steps were taken 
to avert the threatened calamity and 
disaster. Mr de Valera had put it out 
of his power to make an honourable 
settlement, and, worse still, the achieve¬ 
ment of such a settlement by anybody 
else w'as daily becoming more difficult. 

Qoodwill in the British market was an 
essential, and was of incontestable 
advantage, and unless it was maintained 
the trade of the country would be per¬ 
manently injured. Farmers, traders, 
shopkeepers, manufacturers, workers, 
and even unemployed w r ere all involved 
in the struggle. The railways wxre 
losing between ^12,000 and ^14,000 every 
week on the cattle trade alone, and 
nothing intelligent was being done to 
save them. 

Discontent and Unrest 

In addition to the material sufferings 
and losses which had been inflicted on 
the people by the present Government, 
the spiritual losses w’ere far more 
terrible. Discontent and unrest had 
been developed with alarming rapidity. 
Political passions had been aroused to an 
e xtent rare even in Ireland. The vices 
of greed, avarice, and envy had become 
widespread. The loosening of morals 
which accompanied every period of 
strife was apparent, and class hatred w’as 
1 eing stirred up. The very fundamental 
principles of Christianity were in danger 
of being forgotten, and religion itself 
was being menaced by the stealthy but 
steady progress of social and moral 
disintegration. 


It wmuld seem that a new Caruso 
* record must be a miracle, for the great 
singer has been dead for 11 years. And 
it is a miracle. 

In 1903 Caruso recorded a song. It 
w’as in the early day’s of recording, and 
the record did not do full justice to his 
voice. Also the accompaniment was not 
satisfactory. 

“ We will take out the faults, and get 
a new’ orchestral accompaniment,” said 
the Gramophone Company. 

After six years of experiment they 
have discovered how to do it. Instead 
of the old disappointing version it is 
now possible to hear Caruso’s voice in 
all the golden glory of its prime. By 


W ill all those senseless people, in 
Fleet Street and out of it, who are 
making hard the path of the League of 
Nations please read a story told in 
Mr J. A. Spender’s Life of Lord Oxford ? 
It is on page 374 of Volume 2. 

It is an example of what w'ar will do 
in a country which hates it, w'hat it 
will do with men w’ho in everything else 
are decent and humane, what it will do 
under the very best conditions in which 
wars can be fought. 

It is the story of a man w r ho objected 
to war and was entitled by the law of 
the land to serve his country in some 
capacity’ in which he w r ould not have to 
kill his brother. He w’as what was called 
a conscientious objector. 

It came to the ears of a public man 
that there rvas a plot to get together 
some of these conscientious objectors. 


the new' process the waves in the wax 
record are changed into tiny electric 
currents and passed through ’ filters 
which purge the song of its accompani¬ 
ment and other sounds. Only the 
singer’s voice, a faint voice, is left. This 
is amplified to its true volume, and 
while it is being recorded a conductor 
is directing his orchestra. After much 
study he is able to provide a perfect 
accompaniment to the voice of the dead 
man, and so w'e have a new record of a 
song sung 29 years ago. 

Caruso’s daughter was tw’o when her 
father died. Now she is 13, and will be 
able to hear her father’s voice at the 
height of its beauty. 


to send them out to France and bring 
them into the presence of the enemy 
and where they w’ere to be compelled 
to commit an act of disobedience. Then 
they' would be shot. 

There w r ere only' a few hours to stop 
this plot from being carried out ; in 
two day's the murder w'ould be done. 
The public man went to the War Office 
and obtained no satisfaction, and he 
found his v-ay into the presence of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Asquith. His 
chivalry' was shocked by what he heard. 
Muttering the word " Abominable," he 
wrote an order to be sent direct to 
France, and he saved this stain on our 
English name. 

That is the story' of w’hat war is and 
w'hat it does with men, and the only 
power that can save the world from this 
evil thing is the League of Nations. 
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21 YEARS OF SCHOOL 
JOURNEYS 

A GREAT TRAVEL ARMY 

The Chance For Every Child to 
See Our Own Country 

FINE COMING-OF-AGE 

Every day some thousands of people 
in England are 21, but it is not every¬ 
day' that sees the coming-of-age of such 
a fine movement as the School Journey 
Association, and we say Many Happy 
Returns with all our hearts. 

The story of its growth is another 
instance of the heartening fact that if 
you work hard enough your dreams 
will come true. 

The School Journey Association is a 
society pledged to forward travel among 
schoolchildren who otherwise would 
never see anything of the world at all. 
Its first step w'as taken in 1896 when a 
schoolmaster, Mr G. G. Lewis, took 
tv.’enty scholars away on a journey’. 
For fifteen years individual efforts of 
this kind were made, and all the time 
the idea of an organised society was 
growing in the minds of the pioneers. 

The First Meeting 

Twenty-one years ago the first meeting 
of the society was held, with Dr C. W. 
Kimmins, then Chief Inspector of 
Schools for the L.C.C., as chairman. 
The association started with a member¬ 
ship of 24 teachers and schoolmasters 
who agreed to pay one shilling a y'ear. 
With 24 shillings in the bank, and a great 
fund of hope and faith to draw' on, the 
little band began their work. 

The teachers who shouldered the 
movement in its early' years paid most 
unselfishly- out of their ow-n pockets. The 
members still pay', but now' public 
interest has been roused, and there are 
public grants. ’Large-hearted friends 
have done untold good. A London 
hostel is being opened in Regent's Park, 
and there are hostels in view- in various 
parts of England where children can 
live while they see something of the 
great beauty of their own country-. 
For thousands of schoolchildren 5 n 
small towms in the provinces London is 
the marvellous gate into the great un¬ 
known. The School Journey Association 
has opened this gate, and many other's. 

Making the World a Magic Place 

Nine hundred parties, containing 
40,000 children, travelled at home last 
year, and 45 parties, containing 10,000 
more, went abroad. 

It has long been knowrn that travel is 
one of the greatest educational forces 
in the world. Old-fashioned gentlemen 
ahvay-s sent their sons into Europe " for 
their betterment ” before they settled 
dou’n into life at home. Is it not a 
cause for joy that now children of 
w’orking-men and women, who other¬ 
wise might never cross the borders of 
their ow-n county, should be able to 
make this journey too, and store up for 
their own working years visions, sights, 
and sounds that will make the world 
for them indeed a magic place ? 


THE POOR IN CANADA 

The number of persons in receipt, of 
relief from the community in Canada 
now- amounts to 800,000, or eight per 
cent of the population. 

When w-e consider how this Dominion 
has restricted immigration in recent 
years and only admitted men and 
women of a high standard of health and 
strength, and how the country itself is 
free from disease-breeding slums, this 
huge total proves how seriously the 
world - wide economic depression is 
affecting those lands naturally able to 
offer the greatest resistance to it. 

In Canada, of all places, there should 
be work for everybody. The irony of it 
all is that Nature Las this autumn 
presented Canada with the third largest 
wheat crop she Las gathered, over 
400 million bushels 1 


Painting a Giant Liner 



How big a task is the painting of a liner may be judged from this picture, which shows 
eleven men at work on a funnel of a Canadian Pacific liner at Southampton. 


WHAT WAR IS 
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Four Pigeons and 
Their comrade 

S.O.S. That Did Not Fail 

From Lille in France comes a remark¬ 
able story of friendship and intelligence 
among pigeons. 

M. Ferrier, owner of a country estate, 
was walking through his park when 
four pigeons suddenly appeared and 
started to circle round his head, so 
closely that they brushed his face with 
their wings. 

One settled on the edge of a boat in the 
park reservoir, and from there looked by 
turns at M. Ferrier and in the direction 
of the water. 

Failing to understand it all, M. 
Ferrier continued his walk. The pigeon 
then flew down toward the water, rose 
again, rejoined his mates, and the four 
began wheeling about M. Ferrier’s head. 

Deciding to walk toward the reser¬ 
voir, he was amazed to find by the boat 
a disabled pigeon on the point of 
drowning. No sooner had he taken it 
out than the other four pigeons wheeled 
round his head, in a great circle, as if to 
thank him, and then flew in a straight 
line and .vanished from sight. The 
rescued pigeon was a messenger, and 
had rings on its legs showing the cot 
it had come from. 


A DOG IN THE MANGER 

• Selfishness is usually regarded as a 
quality peculiar to the human race, but 
a ■ Buckinghamshire dog has lately 
proved that the lower animals are not 
immune from it. 

This dog lives in happy relationship 
with a cat, but during the absence of its 
owners another member of the feline 
tribe attached itself to the household, 
and to this visitor the dog took one of 
those unreasoning and unreasonable 
dislikes only too common, alas ! among 
human beings. 

Part of the dog’s diet consists of small 
biscuits to which it is not partial but 
which the newcomer liked very much. 
The dog did not want the biscuits, but 
that the hated Visitor should eat them 
was too much, and one day the dog 
found the remedy. Carefully collecting 
the biscuits one by one, it lay down on 
them, and so, like Mother Hubbard’s 
dog, the poor cat had none. 


BABY EGYPT 

• Egypt is a mushroom growth : Egypt 
is a baby among the countries : Egypt, 
for all her air of being ancient, for all 
her pyramids and mummies and antique 
art, is a jumped-up parvenu. 

That is the astonishing thought pre¬ 
sented by Sir Murdoch MacDonald in 
his presidential address to the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers. 

He said, " Geologically Egypt seems 
to be about the newest country in the 
world.” 

AH things are relative. Egypt’s 
civilisation is one of the most ancient 
in the world, but speaking geologically 
she is a young country. 


FEWER MOTOR VEHICLES 

Last year the number of mechanically 
propelled vehicles on our roads fell by 
64,400 as compared with 1930, while 
horse-drawn vehicles fell by 11,000. 

This fact puts the terrible record of 
road deaths of 1931, which amounted to 
6691, in a new light. These casualties 
occurred despite a great fall in the use of 
the roads. We have not only to remember 
the fall in the number of licences in this 
connection, but the fact that owing to 
bad trade and reduced incomes the cars 
in use were less used. 


To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy indy cost-your child 
its life: Do not have it in your home. 


Thousands of 
Millions 

Our Wonderful Post Office 

The work of the British Post Office is 
so -gigantic that its figures are more 
easily printed than grasped. 

How wonderful it is that, in the 
twelve months ending March this year, 
the Post Office carried 6540 million 
letters, 158 million parcels, and 58 million 
registered packages ! 

Then .there is the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone department, which handled 37 
million inland telegrams and xi million 
foreign telegrams, and put through 
1429 million inland telephone calls, 
to say nothing of over a million inter¬ 
national calls. 

But the Post Office is also concerned 
with banking, and it dealt in the year 
with 20 million -savings-bank deposits, 
12 million withdrawals, and 223 million 
postal and money orders. The Post 
Office also pays out pensions, and the 
number dealt with in the twelve months 
was over 150 millions. Finally there are 
wireless licences, of which 4,620,000 
were issued. 

The British Post Office’s business 
with the British public attained the 
tremendous figure of /916,700,000. 

HIGH UP ON 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 

From a Correspondent 

When our window-cleaner comes each 
month he brings his ladder in, and while 
with a magical cloth he lets more light 
into the London room he chats. His 
quick rubbing seems an accompaniment 
to his .thoughts. 

A great deal of his time, it appears, is 
spent on the very top of the very highest 
of London’s kinema houses, where the.re 
are roof windows and gilded paint to be 
kept constantly polished. And from 
there he can look down on London, to 
the toy buses and the Lilliputian people 
hurrying on their way. Always move¬ 
ment, movement. 

But last Remembrance Day he was 
there at the Two Minutes Silence. • 

" What was it like up there ? ” we 
asked him. 

"'Wonderful,” he answered, " just 
wonderful. Miles and miles of buses 
suddenly dead still, and a dense mass of 
people all turned to stone. We could 
see a black blur of them for four miles. 
It was as still as though I was the only 
person in the world.” 


A QUEEN’S FRIEND 

There has died in India one of Queen 
Victoria’s friends, her Highness the 
Dowager Maharani Suniti Devi, whose 
grandson is now ruling Cooch Behar. 

The two royal ladies met in 1887. 
The Maharani was the first consort of an’ 
Indian ruler to come to England with 
her husband. Some Indians were 
shocked by such a new-fangled proceed¬ 
ing, but not Queen Victoria, who said 
that the Maharani was a dear little 
woman, and invested her with the 
Order of the Crown of India. 

The little lady’s.charm and sweetness 
made her a large number of English 
friends, and all her seven children were 
educated in England. 

The Maharani deserves the gratitude 
of Indian -women because she was one 
of the pioneers in the movement to 
give them education and freedom. 


A SURPRISE FOR 
MR ROTHSCHILD 

At a dinner the other night Mr Lionel 
de Rothschild had to eat his own words. 

Other fare was provided, but we think 
he enjoyed that dish the best of all. . 

He was appealing for funds for a 
Home for Aged Jews, and said the 
present generation had little sympathy 
with old people. 

Then the diners gave him /9000. That 
certainly seems like sympathy. 


The Meat Trouble 

Enormous Dominion 
Imports 

The imports of mutton and lamb into 
this country from Australia and New 
Zealand are to be cut down in the 
interests of the British farmer. Both 
Australia and New Zealand are to limit 
their exports to the Mother Country. 

There has been an enormous increase 
in the shipments this year. From 
Australia in the five years ended June, 

1931, the yearly average imports of 
mutton and lamb from Australia were 
690,000 cwts. In the year ending June, 

1932, the imports were 1,490,000 cwts. 
From New Zealand the average im¬ 
ports of mutton and lamb in the five 
years to 1931 were 2,935,000 cwts a 

j year. In the twelve months ended June, 

; 1932, the figure was 3,908,000, about a 
1 million cwts over the average ! 

These facts will show how absurd it is 
| to attribute the troubles of British sheep 
I farmers to the competition of foreigners. 
It is the Imperial supply which has 
caused the trouble. 


ONLY A RUMOUR 

There was great excitement in the 
heart of Walworth the other day. 
excitement among children and mothers. 

Miss X was back. Mary Brown had 
seen her. Yes, and so had Jimmy. 
The news sped round, and a crowd of 
children gathered, for-the return of 
Miss X could only mean one thing. 

Once upon a time the school was open 
as a play centre in winter evenings. 
A child of seven said “ It’s nice and 
warm in here, and there’s room to play.” 
But last year the play centre had to be 
dosed, and the children missed it sadly. 

Now Miss X must be coming to open 
it up again 1 

They besieged her joyously as she 
left the school with some parcels. But 
she had to shake her head. She had only 
come to collect some things left behind. 

How their faces fell ! They told her 
that it was cold in the streets, and 
that there was no room to play at home. 

It costs £100 to keep a play centre 
open for four evenings a week through the 
winter. Surely Walworth’s will re-open! 


THE WORLD AND ITS COAL 

Although the world as a'whole needs 
more and more coal with the growth 
of population there has been a sad 
falling-off in production since 1924. 

In our own case the coal output has 
fallen from 22 to 15 million tons a 
month, but far more serious is the 
American decline. 

In 1924 America produced over 42 
million tons a month ; the figure has 
now declined to 23. 

Germany, Poland, and Belgium all 
show lower ' figures as compared with 
1924, but France is now producing rather 
more coal than in 1924, although less 
than in 1929. 

The importance of these coal figures 
lies in the fact that coal is still the chief 
source of mechanical energy. 


THE EARLY BRITON’S 
BATTLE-AXE 

A workman digging at Slough has 
discovered nineteen bronze battle-axes 
in a perfect state of preservation, 
although about 4000 years old. 

The County Museum at Aylesbury 
will house the axe-heads, which British 
Museum officials believe were made in a 
foundry once existing on the present site. 

In twelve months nearly 100 excursion 
trains have carried about 50,000 visitors 
to Cadbury’s chocolate factory at Bourn- 
ville, near Birmingham. 


For Men Trapped in 
the Seas 

Watching a Man Sink 

A thousand people the other day 
watched Adrian Alvarez Ruiz, a Spanish 
railwayman, sink to the bottom of the 
Casa de Campo lake near Madrid in a 
special tank of his own designing. 

From the depths of the-lake he sent 
to the surface tiny spheres containing 
messages of greeting to the Spanish 
President and others, for this demon¬ 
stration was to prove the tank’s use in 
saving life in sunken submarines, and 
one. of the most important things is to 
be able to send messages or distress 
signals to the surface. 

The tank is self-raising and generates 
a constant supply of oxygen. If it 
can resist the pressure of great depths 
it may be invaluable in saving the 
lives of men trapped in submarines. 


THE TRAVELLER AND 
THE TARIFF 

Some civilised customs are worse than 
barbarous. They are the Customs at 
the frontier. 

A friend of the C.N. writes to - tell us 
that even the portals of the League of 
Nations are barred by the tariff wall. 
She was coming through from Marnex 
to Geneva by tram when at the frontier 
everything in her humble knapsack was 
scrutinised and prodded, and after that 
she was asked to stand up to show that 
she had hidden nothing on the' seat 
behind her. 

Another friend who brought her per¬ 
sonal belongings on the same brief 
journey by car was detained for nearly 
an hour while every article in her trunk 
was examined and questions were asked 
about it. Finally some bandages were 
taken out, weighed, and charged about 
a franc. 

The Customs everywhere, if not so 
exasperating as this, are barriers to 
friendship, and what is a pinprick to the 
peaceful traveller is a barbed wire 
entanglement set up against the world’s 
return to prosperity. 


THE BIGGEST DOG BISCUIT 

The biggest dog biscuit in the world 
was exhibited at the Royal Albert 
Hall the other day, when that famous 
building became a Christmas Market 
with 100 stalls. 

When the market was over the biscuit 
was broken up to be given to the' half- 
starved dogs of East London. 

The profits of the market will go to 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals 
of the Poor. ■ 

It all began with one woman who 
hired a cellar and there gave free treat¬ 
ment to the animals of people too poor 
to pay a veterinary surgeon. Now there 
are 70 dispensaries and six other travel¬ 
ling dispensaries in the shape of caravans. 

A tremendous amount of suffering has 
been relieved, and to show their admira¬ 
tion of what the founder has done many 
well-known people took - part as stall¬ 
holders at the market. 


FOUR-SHILLINGS-A-WElEK 

COTTAGES 

Another interesting experiment in 
cheap cottage building has been made at 
Carlisle, where cottages suited for old 
people have been built at a cost, includ¬ 
ing the building, the land,- and the 
sewers, of just under £200 each. The 
cottages are suited to two people, not 
to young people with families. 

Sixty of these cottages have been 
built, and they are let at 4s 4d a week, 
including the supply of electric light, to 
people of not less than sixty. 

A new Rolls-Royce aeroplane engine 
of 500 horse-power has passed Air 
Ministry tests. It bums heavy oil instead 
of petrol. 
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A Car of 30 Years Ago • Making Money 



The Countryside Now—Motoring and the growth of the rambling movement are teaching 
the town-dweller that the countryside is not dull and uninteresting in winter. This picture, 
taken at West Tilbury in Essex, is a typical view of the country at this time of the year. 



Ono of the Old Crocks—Every year a number of early cars, few of them less than 30 years 
old, are driven from Westminster to Brighton. Here is one of the cars, a 1902 Panhard, 
rattling across Westminster Bridge. See page 2. 





The King of Beasts—Not a picture from the African jungle, but a fine study taken at Whipsnade Zoo, where lions enjoy the comparative freedom of a large open-air enclosure. 


Electric Signals—New cclouied signals of the search¬ 
light type are being installed on-ih? L.M.S. Watford 
line. Electricians are here seen attending to the wiring 
of one of the signals at Hatch End. 


Making Money—The Royal Mint has been making £100,000 worth of new 
silver coins for Nigeria. This man Is taking the coins from the drum in 
which they are dried by hot air after passing through the acid bath. 


The Scene Painters—Many people are preparing for 
Christmas shows. Two little visitors are here shown 
much interested in the painting of a scene for an 
Edinburgh production of Jack and th? Beanstalk. 
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484,000 HEROES 

VICTIMS OF A WAR THEY 
DID NOT MAKE 

The Army of Dumb Creatures 
Sacrificed For Freedom 

R.S.P.C.A. MEMORIAL 

The R.S.P.C.A. war memorial to 
animals, which was unveiled in London 
a few days ago by the Countess of 
Warwick, always one of the best 
friends of our dumb friends, will be a 
poignant reminder to those who pass 
by of the futility and cruelty of war. 

Many will realise with a shock another 
aspect of Armageddon when they read 
this dedication : 

This building is dedicated as a memorial 
to the countless thousands of God’s 
humble creatures who suffered and perished 
in the Great War; knowing nothing of 
the cause, looking forward to no final 
victory, filled only .with faith, love, and 
loyalty, they endured much and died for us. 

On the casualty panel is an inscrip¬ 
tion recording the death of 484,000 
horses, mules, camels, dogs, carrier 
pigeons, and other creatures on the 
various fronts during the Great War. 

When the R.S.P.C.A. decided to put 
up a memorial to dumb creatures which, 
like their human brothers, were caught 
in the ruthless machinery of war, 
someone had the inspiration to suggest 
building* an animal dispensary for 
giving free treatment to the animals of 
the poor. This was finished about a 
year ago and 6000 animals have already 
been treated. 

A Pitiful Thing 

Now the building has been com¬ 
pleted by a beautiful panel sculptured 
by Mr Brook Fitch, which shows the 
winged spirit of Peace holding out 
laurel wreaths to groups of animals 
approaching on either side. 

At the unveiling stories were told of 
some of the ways in which animals 
helped during the war—of pigeons 
which brought in messages from' aero¬ 
planes with the last flutter of their 
wings, and of horses mortally wounded 
yet struggling with ammunition limbers, 
trying to help their masters in a terrible 
catastrophe they could not understand. 

A pitiful thing it all is, and we agree 
with Lady Warwick that these poor 
creatures which perished in a cause they 
did not understand, for the evil of men 
in which they had no part, deserve the 
grateful memory of mankind. 

WHO WAS PRINCE 
BISMARCK? 

Bom, Schonhausen, Germany, 1815. 

Died, Friedrichsruh, 1898. 

Destined to complete the work of 
Frederick the Great, Otto Eduard 
Leopold Bismarck was first opposed 
to all popular reform, and, though he was 
afterwards to give universal suffrage, he 
voted against a constitution for Prussia. 

Experience as Prussian representative 
at the Frankfort Diet, and as Ambassador 
to Russia and France, modified his views, 
and it was a more liberal Bismarck 
who was called to the assistance of the 
despairing King of Prussia. He em¬ 
ployed Austria to help in wresting 
Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, then 
turned on Austria and crushed her, 
making Prussia supreme in Germany. 
France had next to be faced, and a four 
years preparation culminated in Bis¬ 
marck’s falsifying a telegram to mis¬ 
represent a meeting between the King 
and French Ambassador. 

The Franco-Prussian War followed. 
Here, again, German arms were triumph¬ 
ant ; and while the Second Empire was 
being crushed Bismarck confederated 
the German States into the German 
Empire, with the King of Prussia as 
German Emperor. Loaded with hon¬ 
ours and rewards Bismarck retained 
office until 1890, when he was dismissed 
by William the Second. 
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OLD FAVOURITES 
HERE AGAIN 

Books For the Holidays 

MANY FINE COLOUR VOLUMES 
FOR EVERYBODY 

Good stories are always welcome, but 
there is a growing number of boys and 
girls who, when they receive a gift book, 
like it to be full of information con¬ 
veyed interestingly by word and picture. 

For such there is a great variety of 
splendid volumes now issued, and one 
of the best is the New Zoo Annual for 
1933 (6s). It is illustrated with some 
colour plates and a large selection of 
first-class photographs. As a picture 
book of animals it has never been sur¬ 
passed, and the reading matter is both 
interesting and exciting. 

A fine book for boys is the Modern 
Boy’s Book of Motors, Ships, and 
Engines (7s 6d). There are scores of 
pictures, and the subjects dealt with 
include Goliaths of the Railway, Luxury 
Liners, Railways, Roundabouts, Travel¬ 
ling Schools, Big Motor Races, Freak 
Engines, Aeroplane Engines, and Mar¬ 
vels of the All-Electric Ship. We 
wonder ’if any finer illustrated book 
about railway engines, ships, and motor¬ 
cars has ever been produced so cheap. 

A Year’s Reading 

Those who like stories as well as 
information will find the British Boy’s 
Annual (5s) most attractive; but in 
addition to the stories there are chapters 
on the Railways of the Future; the 
A B C of Cricket, Northward with the 
Arctic Mail, and Cross-country Runners. 
There is also a very long complete story 
called Sleuths of the Air. 

Of course Chums Annual (12s 6d) is 
always a favourite with boys. It is a 
marvellous volume with 832 pages, con¬ 
taining scores of long and short stories, 
a dozen splendid colour plates and 
hundreds of other illustrations, besides 
a budget of articles on cricket, coins, 
locomotives, hildng, football, conjuring, 
wireless, gliding, pets, stamps, and so on. 
The boy who receives this book has 
enough reading matter for a year. 

For girls the Schoolgirl’s Own Annual 
(6s) is a very fine volume, with many 
stories by the authors that girls love, 
and articles on Fireside Games, Paper 
Cutting, Seaside Games, and many 
other subjects of special interest to girls. 

A marvel for value is the Popular 
Book of Girl’s Stories (2s 6d), which has 
well-illustrated stories to please all kinds 
of tastes. 

Working Model Given Away 

For younger children there is, of 
course, that great favourite Playbox 
Annual (6s), with its excellent budget 
of stories, verses, and coloured pictures. 
There are many full-page colour plates, 
and the usual thrilling adventures of 
the Bruin Boys and Furry Fluffkius. 
With each volume is given away a fine 
working model of one of Tiger Tim’s 
tricks in school, printed in colour. 

One other book for the very young 
must never be forgotten—Mrs Hippo’s 
Annual (3s 6d), full of stories, verses, 
and pictures, and with a cardboard model 
in colour of the Dollies Clothes Shop. 


COLLAPSE OF BYRON’S CAVE 

Byron’s Cave, on the headland which 
forms the Gulf of Spezia, to the north of 
Pisa in Italy, is no more. 

Erosion has destroyed the grotto-like 
cave which has attracted visitors from 
all over the world. It was here that 
Byron dived into the sea to swim the 
five-mile stretch to Lerici, where Shelley 
had settled in his last home in April, 
1822, the month in which Byron lost 
his daughter Allegra. 

A few weeks after this great swim 
another great tragedy happened. Early 
in July Shelley, sailing gaily home from 
Leghorn, was wrecked when his journey 
was half accomplished, his body being 
cast up on shore. 
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News Pictures of the Week 


Church on a Sea Bed—This church now stands in the new Dutch village of Slootdorp, on land 
which only two years ago was part of the Zuider Zee. Large areas of land have been reclaimed 
from the Zuider Zee, which has recently been enclosed and is now known as the Yssel Lake. 


An Ancient Court—A Court of Justice as in the time of Richard the Third was enacted the other 
day in the Draper’s Hall, London. Here Is a man being brought before the judge for poaching. 


Firemen at Drill—Firemen at scaling-ladder The Relief Arrives—In this picture of the 
drill at a school at Brighton where recruits famous Eddystone Lighthouse a small boat 
are taught and the latest methods of fire- is seen approaching the rock. It is relieving 
fighting are demonstrated. the keepers and taking fresh stores. 
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UNHAPPY STATE OF 
EASTERN EUROPE 

YUGO-SLAVIA DRIFTING 
TOWARD CIVIL WAR 

Serbians Oppressing the Croats 
and the Slovenes 

A DANGER TO PEACE 

Bad harvests this year have added 
considerably to the misery of the millions 
who live in the countries along the 
Danube and in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The low world prices for agricultural 
produce have hit these people severely, 
and enormous debts are burdening both 
individuals and Governments. 

Austria, Hungary, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Bulgaria are all in an economic and 
political ferment which may seriously 
affect the rest of Europe. . 

The political position in Yugo-Slavia 
is critical. The Croats and Slovenes, 
who speak the same language as the 
Serbians, threw in their lot with them 
at the end of the war, glad to be free 
from their Magyar oppressors. Yet they 
are now finding the Serbians as oppres¬ 
sive as the Magyars. 

The Religious Difficulty 

There is, too, a religious difficulty, as 
the majority of the Croats are Roman 
Catholics and the Serbians belong to the 
Eastern Church; but there is also the 
intolerant attitude of a Court party. 

The Croats are denied posts as 
teachers and officials and have no 
representatives in the autocratic Govern¬ 
ment of King Alexander. The Serbians 
have suppressed their newspapers and 
hold down these two millions of people 
with gendarmes and soldiers. 

The Croats arc a virile race, and bands 
of insurgents are organising themselves 
. as armed forces w’hich meet with the full 
support of the peasant population. 

The censorship is so strict that the 
outside world knows little of what is 
happening in these provinces, which arc 
bounded by Italy, Austria, and Hungary. 

Civil war in Yugo-Slavia would be a 
world catastrophe. 

Significant Happenings 

In other Balkan countries also there 
are significant happenings. The Com¬ 
munists won a majority of seats in the 
recent municipal elections at Sofia. In 
Greece M. Venizelos and his party are 
threatened by a strong reactionary 
group, aiid there is great danger of a 
collapse in Albania. 

The economic state of Europe is at 
the root of most of these troubles. If 
goods could only flow more freely across 
the boundaries the peoples of the world 
would become prosperous and contented 
and would not look to force as a solution. 

IT appears that'many nations ■ must 
collapse unless the World Economic 
Conference agrees to face these problems 
and ends the tariff madness which has 
possessed all nations. 


CHAILEY CALLING 

Chailey is calling again, that noble 
Heritage Craft School ill Sussex, calling 
cleverly and coaxingly in the shape of a 
pretty leaflet. 

On it is a picture of the windmill they 
want to repair ; inside is a drawing of a 
bunny and an appeal for old people. 
“ Wanted and Expected," runs the 
notice firmly, " at least 365 rabbits to be 
given away at our Christmas party.” 
Then the Matrons of the Heritage invite 
all Friends to their Christmas Feasts ; 
and there is the St Nicholas Sale of 
Handicrafts, made by the young cripples 
themselves, on December 6, with carols 
to finish up with in the School Chapel of 
St Martin. 

.Our good wishes to the whole of-this 
radiantly inspired affair i 


THE MERMAID’S 
PURSES 

Lying on the Shore 

WHAT THEY ARE DOING THERE 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

The heavy storms have caused many 
.Mermaid’s Purses to be washed up by 
the tide all along our coasts. We may 
often pick them up on the beach. 

The Mermaid’s Purse is the egg cap¬ 
sule of a fish—skate, ray, or dogfish. The 
commonest belong to skates and rays, 
five kinds being found belonging to five 
different skates or rays. The most 
familiar is the purse of the thornback. 

Those working on these fishes at the 
Plymouth Laboratory are much inter¬ 
ested in the unusual number of these 
purses, for, although so often tossed up 
on the shore, nobody knows the exact 
place where the ■ fishes breed. It is a 
mystery yet to be solved. 

These egg capsules are laid in couples, 
but one fish may lay many couples, 
for they have been .watched, in one of 
the large laboratory tanks and upward 
of thirty capsules were laid by one fish, 
all of which were buried in the sand. 

What the Purses Look Like 

Each purse has the form of a hard and 
tough pouch with two horns at each 
end, one pair longer than the other pair. 
The surface is shiny and black and the 
pouch bulges out in the centre where 
the egg is. Pieces of seaweed arc some¬ 
times seen and often sandy mud is 
found clinging to the smooth surface. 

There is only one egg inside and it 
is provided with a large yolk on which 
the developing fish feeds. The little 
fish stays in the purse for weeks or 
months, and when it conies out it is very 
like the parent, and begins to feed almost 
as soon as it is hatched. 

The eggs, being so safe in their hard, 
protective covering, arc much fewer 
than in the case of such fishes as the 
herring, cod, and plaice, which just 
send out their eggs into the sea and 
leave them at the mercy of innumerable 
enemies and destructive storms. 

In these cases the eggs must be very 
numerous for any to survive at all. They 
are so tiny that many laid in a row 
would go to the inch. The purses of the 
rays and skates arc several inches long ; 
some may be as much as nine inches. 

The Rough Dog 

Most dogfishes also have these horny 
egg capsules, but, while those of the rays 
and skates are always very dark, those 
of the dogfishes are of a very pale horn 
colour. They are narrower, too, and 
have at the ends of the horns long 
curling threads by which they get 
entangled with weeds and other objects 
so that they are very safely moored. 

One kind, the Rough Dog, lays its 
eggs in. rocky pools only exposed at the 
lowest spring tides. The common dog¬ 
fish apparently deposits them farther out, 
and the purses are very much smaller. 

The purses of skates, rays, and dog¬ 
fishes are generally empty when cast up 
011 the beach, and there is a slit at one 
end showing the way the little fish 
went out. In the Plymouth Labora¬ 
tory they can be seen inside the purses, 
and are often hatched out of these. 


TREES IN A CATHEDRAL 

On Christmas Day there will be 
Christmas trees in Winchester Cathedral. 

At four o’clock they will be lighted, 
and people will bring gifts to them. At 
one tree the gifts will be for the un¬ 
employed of Winchester and Southamp¬ 
ton ; at the second tree the gifts will be 
for the local hospital and the Agricul¬ 
tural Benevolent Society; while the third 
tree is for a children’s hospital in London. 

They will look very beautiful glimmer¬ 
ing in the glorious cathedral of the old 
capital of England, and they, will stand 
for something very beautiful too—the 
joy of giving. 


MAKING THE RAIN 
WORK FOR US 

Turning Lochs Into 
Reservoirs 

GREAT SCOTTISH POWER 
SCHEME 



Every 



A great engineering work is quietly 
taking place in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The waters of some of the 


health 


lochs are being carried through the 
mountains to produce electrical energy 
for the manufacture of aluminium. 

Work has been in progress for some 
years on the great Locliaber water¬ 
power . scheme, and the other day 
another tunnel through the mountains 
was completed. ' This tunnel, three 
miles long and more than fifteen feet in 
diameter, is to bring the waters of 
Loch Laggan and the Spean River into 
Loch Treig. The level of this loch is 
to be raised 40 feet by the construction 
of a dam 440 feet long at its northern 
end. I11 readiness for the time when this 
happens a mile and a half section of the 
L.N.E.R. has been lifted by 45 feet. 
Its old position will be many feet under 
water when the scheme is completed. 

Where the Rainfall is Heavy 

The Locliaber power system will 
draw on an area of 303 square'miles in a 
mountainous district where the rainfall 
is heavy. Already a tunnel 15 miles long 
and 15 feet diameter has been driven 
through Ben.Nevis to carry the waters, 
of Loch Treig to a steel pipe-line, 3200 
feet long, which runs to the power-house 
of the factories at Fort William. 

In addition to.the Loch Treig dam 
another is being built four and a hall 
miles below the western end of Loch 
Laggan. This will be 700 feet long and 
160 feet at its highest. Lochs Treig and 
Laggan will thus be greatly enlarged and 
will be the main reservoirs from which 
water will be drawn to operate the 
power-stations. 

Yet another dam is to be built to 
form a reservoir in the River Spey. This 
dam will be goo feet long and 30 feet 
high and' its purpose is to hold up the 
flood waters of the River Spey and 
divert them to Locli Laggan. . Besides 
these three big dams 14 smaller ones are 
being built. 

Miles of Mountain Tunnel 

So the waters of the mountains are 
being held up instead of being allowed to 
run away largely to waste. Thus con¬ 
trolled they will make, their journey 
through 18 miles of mountain tunnel, 
then through nearly a mile of steel 
pijx-s to the power-station to work 
generators of 130,000 horse-power—the 
most powerful hydro-electric station 
possible in England, Scotland, or Wales. 

Incidentally it is said that when the 
scheme is completed the water that 
will flow continuously through the 
Ben Nevis tunnel would be sufficient for 
the domestic needs of half the population 
of England and Wales. 

The scheme, which is being carried 
out by private enterprise, has already 
cost four and a half million pounds and 
has provided work for thousands. 
Permanent employment will be given to 
hundreds of men and women in the 
factories, which will be worked by tlie 
hydro-electric power. 


WHEAT DIRT CHEAP 

The price of wheat in America has 
been reported at the lowest for 340 years. 

Since then it has fallen to an even 
lower level. On November 3 wheat 
sold at Chicago at a shade under 42 
cents a bushel, a price th t was lower 
than the import duty. 

For the farmer this means a price of 
only about 20 cents a bushel. As the 
cost of producing wheat in America is 
said to be about 90 cents a bushel, 
what a desperate plight for farmers is, 
caused by such low wheat prices ! 


for Work 
and Play. 


Hovis Every Day — 



The First Rule of Health. 


HOYI3 Ltd., London, Macclesfield, Bristol, etc. 



—in this simple competition 

You, like all other boys and girls, 
enjoy Shredded Wheat for breakfast, 
lunch and supper. There are many 
reasons why Shredded Wheat is so 
popular. Write us a short letter (not 
more than 50 words) saying why.YOU 
like Shredded Wheat. If your letter is 
one of the 500 neatest and best sent 
in you will win one of these splendid 
propelling pencils. Only boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 14 
may enter. Enclose the end of a 
Shredded Wheat carton bearing pic¬ 
ture of dish, and address your letter 
to Uncle Shreddie, c/o The Shredded 
Wheat Co. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. All letters 
must be received 
not later than first 
post on Dec. 15th, 

1932. 

CUT THIS 
END FROM 
PACKET— 


SHREDDEDWHE 


LladebyThcShreddedWheatCo.L'td.,WelwynGardenCity,Herts. 
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To Parents 



ANNOUNCING 


the JUNIOR 
BOOK CLUB 

The inauguration of the Junior Book Club will be welcomed by all 
thoughtful parents. 

It is unnecessary to stress the influence books may have, for good or evil, 
upon the youthful mind, and in these days of rapidly changing values it is 
particularly important that children should be wisely guided in their 
reading. Unfortunately it was never so difficult to single out from the 
mass of new books those which most suitably combine entertainment 
and inspiration. 

WMT TEIU CLUB OFFERS 

The Junior Book Club lifts this task of selection from the shoulders of the 
perplexed parent. It will select, out of all the new books published each 
month, the “book of the month” for boys and girls between the ages of 
9 and 15. The average price will be 5/-. The selected book will be 
delivered by post to members at the ordinary published price on the 
actual day of publication, and can, if desired, be exchanged for another 
book recommended by the Selection Committee.. The names of the 
Committee— 


the REV. H.R. L. SHEPPARD 

Mr. A. E. HENSHALL, 

President of the National Union 
of Teachers. 


DR. C. A. AL1NGTON, 

Head Master of Eton. 

LADY BADEN - POWELL 


are sufficient to guarantee the quality of the book which they will select 
each month. 

No Ehtgrarace Fees or ©flies: Charges 

By the simple operation of enrolling your child as a member you not only 
stimulate his interest in good books and give him the nucleus of a 
permanently worth-while library, but you enlist the whole-hearted co¬ 
operation of those best qualified to assist you in the vitally important duty 
of directing his reading wisely. 

FREE — So Annual Members 
— a Five Shilling GhrisSmas Gift Book 

There could be no better Christmas present than to enrol a boy or girl as 
an annual subscriber, so that they will receive a book each month through¬ 
out the year. In addition, all annual members enrolled before December 
20th, will receive free of all charge, a five-shilling Christmas gift book, 
which will be sent, in time for Christmas, with a Membership Card. 
Annual members can be enrolled either by the payment of £3, the 
approximate cost of a year’s books, or by the payment of £1 deposit, to be 
followed by two similar payments on March 1st and June 1st. 

APPLICATION FORM 

So be Filled in by Patent or Donor 

PLEASE ENROL 


Name ..... 

(BLOCK LEXTERS) 

Full Address ..........-.. 


Age. 


FOR ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 

(including Xmas Gift Book ) 

I enclose cheque for 


FOR MONTHLY MEMBER¬ 
SHIP 

—sending your selected book 
monthly until further notice, and 
forwarding accounts to me. 


{Strike out membership not required.) 


Signed . 

Address . 


Further particulars and illustrated brochure may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

Junior Book Club, Ltd. 

(Dept. C.N.l.) 15 LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.l 
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LIGHTS OUT AT 
BARCELONA 
Fairyland By Night 

A MARVELLOUS ILLUMINATION 
SCHEME 

Barcelona’s Exhibition closed long ago, 
after a wonderful run of popularity, but it is 
only lately that its marvellous lights have been 
turned out at night. 

Perhaps .there has never been a more re¬ 
markable example of illumination than this, 
and it is not surprising that, long after the 
closing of the exhibition by day, the grounds 
were opened on holiday evenings so that .the 
people of Barcelona might walk round and 
enjoy a sight unique in many ways. 

One of our travelling correspondents was 
in the grounds on a night in October, and 
sends us these notes. 

Some 200 columns, shaped like 
obelisks and about twenty feet high, 
are suddenly illuminated from within 
and glow brightly, with ever-changing 
colours. These columns form a wide 
alley of Egyptian style which leads 
straight to a terrace, at the front 
and back of which is a row of four huge 
glass urns, lit up from within by 
lights of every hue, constantly changing. 

Out of these urns rise wreaths of 
smoke, and tiie smoke is luminous too. 

A Wonderful Fountain 

In the middle of the terrace is a 
fountain whose basin is a hundred 
feet across. It spouts hundreds of 
jets, great and small, throwing sprays, 
plumes,, and columns of water, some 
only a few feet high, others thirty and 
forty feet, and the central one rising at 
times to a height of eighty or ninety. 
These jets are made to form scores of 
designs. Now they look like a beautiful 
trellis-work, now like some lovely 
basket; presently they resemble a 
giant pot of ferns, and anon become 
a circle of grotesque figures, for all the 
world like a ring of dancing elves. 

But, oh, the colours that light up 
this fountain display! How shall we 
describe them ? They are a blend of the 
most glorious sunsets with vivid rain¬ 
bows and touches of the Aurora Borealis 
at its brightest and liveliest. 

Bouquets of fantastic flowers spring 
up ; then it is a veritable burst of fire¬ 
works, all wrought with water. • Some¬ 
times these sprays turn into glittering 
showers, of gold and silver and sparkling 
jewels with a background of tender 
rose, faint heliotrope, or pale green, or 
a combination of tints like the flashes 
of a monster opal. 

Shimmering Cascades 

To right and left and behind the 
fountain terrace wide cascades of 
shimmering water, turning from one 
colour to another, fall foaming down 
over wide ledges. Rows of little bowls, 
bordering the steps that lead to higher 
ground, spout red flickering tongues of 
water, exactly like flames. 

Overlooking the whole exhibition is 
the main palace building, with a cupola 
recalling St Paul’s. On either side of this 
dome are steeple-like towers, with pin¬ 
nacles that remind one of the minarets 
of Moslem temples. 

On the wings of this great building 
are turrets that might be little Eastern 
pagodas. The dome, steeples, minarets, 
and pagodas of this great building are 
bathed in lovely layers of light, whose 
source is hidden and whose colours move 
through the whole range of the spectrum. 

These illuminations are to be resumed 
in spring. 


A NOVEMBER BOUQUET 

A C.N. friend who lives near Rochester 
sends 11s a list of nearly a hundred 
flowers in bloom on Armistice Day with¬ 
in a mile of his home. 

Besides many garden flowers, such as 
roses, marigolds, geraniums, and lavender, 
he picked sprays of wild honeysuckle 
and even gathered a few raspberries. 

Surely we must have dreamt the cold 
and rain of the last few weeks ! 


THE TROPICAL HOUSE 
AT THE ZOO 

DAVID AND JONATHAN 

And the Oldest Mammal in 
the Gardens 

A FAVOURITE FOR 21 YEARS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Tropical House has a new 
attraction in a trio of baby gibbon apes. 

The young animals are about six 
months old and only a foot high, and 
are believed to be the smallest and 
youngest examples of these Asiatic apes. 

Two of them are Silvery gibbons, and 
so alike are they that they might easily 
be mistaken for twins. 

They have been nicknamed David and 
Jonathan, for they always sit side by 
Side with their arms clasped round one 
another, and not even the offer of 
tempting delicacies can separate them. 

An Engaging Playmate 

They are too nervous to make friends 
readily, but the third member of the trio 
is confiding and playful. He is a 
Hoolock gibbon known as Spider. 

He likes his visitors to nurse him as if 
he were a human baby and join in his 
games. He is a most engaging play¬ 
mate, for he often walks upright, and 
will take a walk round his den hand-in- 
hand with any caller. 

The title Mother of the Zoo, which fell 
vacant on the death of the venerable 
griffon vulture who had been in the 
Gardens since 1901, now' belongs tc 
Bessie the kinkajou. 

The Kinkajou’s Great Trick 

Bessie came to the Zoo in August, 
1911, when she was nine years old, and 
is the oldest mammal in the menagerie. 
Bessie has always been a pet, and though 
she is nocturnal in her habits she has 
never refused to come out of her sleeping- 
box for the benefit of callers, and will 
take up a comfortable position round 
her visitor’s neck or on his arms, where 
she lies quietly while she is stroked and 
patted. Though she is now thirty years 
old her temper is as sweet as ever. 

As, however, she has grown fat and 
rather heavy she is reluctant to perform 
the lcinkajou’s great trick of hanging 
upside down by the tail and then climb¬ 
ing up it to a more normal position. 

She is of particular interest to regular 
Zoo visitors, for as she has been a pet 
for 21 years there are many people who 
enjoy' taking their children to see the 
kinkajou they used to play with when 
they themselves were children. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

From What Tree Was the Wood of the 
Cross Obtained ? 

There is a legend that the Cross was of 
aspen wood, and the perpetual shivering of 
its leaves was assigned to this cause. Oak, 
however, is common in Judea, and the Cross 
was possibly made from it. 

Which is the World’s Greatest Library? 

There is doubt about this because the 
methods of counting books differ in different 
libraries, some counting the eight volumes 
of a work as eight and others as one. The 
Public Library at Leningrad claims to have 
about 4,800,000 books and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris 4,000,000 books and 
3,000,000 prints as well. The British Museum 
has over three million books. 

How Does the British Navy Compare in 
Size With That of America? 

In completed vessels the British Navy 
had at the beginning of 1932 14 battleships. 
4 battle cruisers, 53 cruisers, 1 cruiser mine¬ 
layer, 8 aircraft carriers, 16 flotilla leaders, 
132 destroyers, 59 submarines, 33 sloops, 
18 gunboats, and 33 mine-sweepers. America 
had 18 battleships, 19 cruisers, 3 aircraft 
carriers, 309 destroyers," 107 submarines, 
20 gunboats, and 43 mine-sweepers. 
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WONDERS OF RIGEL 

GIANT SUN AND ITS 
COMPANION 

Light That We See After It 
Has Travelled 543 Years 

THE CELESTIAL HARE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The superb Rigel, another colossal 
sun of Orion, is to be seen below and 
slightly, to the right of his famous Belt, 
which was described last week. 

Rigel, otherwise known as Beta 
Orionis, that is Beta in Orion, is an out¬ 
lying member of the great Orion Cluster 
and somewhat more advanced in stellar 
evolution than the stars of the Belt. 

It is an older sun, as it were, and far 
more ■ immense, for it radiates about 
18,000 times more light than our Sun, 
and as much as all the stars of the Belt 
and . Bellatrix put together, as was 
described in last week’s C.N. 

But Rigel is about 34 and a half 
million times farther off than our Sun, 
otherwise existence for us would be im¬ 
possible, for Rigel’s 
surface temperature 
is about 12,000 de¬ 
grees Centigrade. 

Rigel is accom¬ 
panied by a com¬ 
panion sun so similar 
in constitution that 
it might have been a 
portion that separ¬ 
ated from Rigel long 
ages ago. It is of 
nearly seventh mag¬ 
nitude, and actually 
at an immense distance from Rigel, 
although it appears only nine seconds 
of arc away ; it is at the same surface 
temperature and, though smaller than 
Rigel, radiates about 80 times more 
light than our Sun. If this sun re¬ 
volves round Rigel, as may be the case, 
what a gigantic world it will make in 
that far-distant epoch when its super¬ 
fluity of heat and other energy has 
been expended. 

At present both Rigel and his “ com¬ 
panion ” are speeding away from us at 
15 miles a second, which, however, will 
make no perceptible difference in their 
brilliance during our lifetime. Actually 
the light which reaches us from them 
now left their raging surfaces of helium 
fire-mist 543 years ago. 

Of the other bright Orion stars, 
Kappa, Bta, and Iota, which are south 
of the Belt, very little is known, except 
that Kappa, the brilliant second-mag¬ 
nitude star to the eastward of Rigel, 
appears to be much the nearest of all. 

To the south of Rigel and Kappa is 
the constellation of Lepus the celestial 
Hare. It is actually under Orion’s feet, 
and its chief stars, of medium brightness, 
are shown in our starimap. 

The Wild Horned Horse 

The Hare represents another of the 
constellations of - the Chase which 
surround the mighty hunter Orion. For 
example, Monoceros the Unicorn, or 
wild horned horse, followed by Hydra 
the Water-Snake and Leo the Lion, a.re 
charging Orion from the rear as he' 
faces Taurus the Bull and Cetus the 
Sea-Monster. The Dog, Canis Major, 
is at Orion’s heels chasing the Hare. 

The stars of Lepus will be easily seen 
on a dark, clear night. Alpha is a sun 
233 light-years distant, while Beta has 
been spectroscopically found to be 181 
light-years away. 

Delta and Epsilon arc respectively 
136 and 148 light-years distant. 

■ It is little Gamma in Lepus that is of 
greatest interest, for it is composed of 
two small suns, comparatively near to 
us, being only about 20 light-years 
distant. They may both be easily seen 
with field-glasses on a clear, dark night 
when Orion is about due south ; one, 
much brighter than the other, is a sun 
about the same size as our Sun, while 
the other is very much smaller than our 
Sun, radiating barely a 1 tenth' of ■ its 
light. ' G. F.M. 
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A NEW PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE 

OVERLOOKING BELFAST 

Fine Government Centre For 
Northern Ireland 

WESTMINSTER AND WHITEHALL 
IN ONE 

The members of Parliament and the 
Civil Service of Northern Ireland should 
now be very happy. 

The new building lately opened by 
the Prince of Wales to the hurrahs of 
half a million people is set in one of the 
many beauty spots on those hills round 
Belfast which every visitor climbs for 
their glorious views. 

This solid-looking building is in a 
great park of 300 acres and stands on a 
plateau cut into the hillside about 
three miles from Belfast. The architect 
was Sir Arnold Thornely, who has been 
knighted for this work. He is a man of 
Liverpool, where he designed the great 
offices of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board and other famous public buildings. 

Symbolical Sculpture 

The new Parliament Building is’ 37c 
feet long and consists of a central block, 
four storeys and an attic high, with 
long wings. There is a central portico 
with six fluted columns supporting a 
pediment in which is symbolical sculp¬ 
ture of England handing a torch to 
Northern Ireland. 

The Chambers in which the Senate and 
the Commons meet are to right and left 
of a long Central Hall, which runs from 
the entrance to the Library, a beautiful 
room with its woodwork all of walnut, 
English and Australian. There are a 
Governor’s suite, Conference rooms, 
rooms for the Prime Minister, and a 
dining-room for members. In this 
building, too, are the offices of the 
administration, for it is Northern, Ire¬ 
land’s Westminster Palace and Whitehall 
combined. Marble, wood, and metal are 
employed to beautify the interior. 

The Processional Way 

A magnificent Processional Way, 
straight as an arrow for three-quarters 
of a mile, leads in from the Lodge gates 
to end at a terrace from which three 
flights of steps, 90 feet wide, rise to an 
opening in a splendid balustrade. Ter¬ 
raced grass banks flank these steps so 
that the long approach has a line and 
striking mass to lead to. 

There is an appearance of efficiency 
about this building rather than grandeur, 
and within everything is planned to 
save time and trouble—a feature which 
will be the envy of our legislators at 
Westminster, where the House of Com¬ 
mons is too small for its members and 
the planning is absurdly out of date. 

THE LYTHAM ANGELS 
Modern Art in a Lancashire 
Church 

The brilliant colours that glowed on 
the walls and wooden fittings of our 
churches in the Middle Ages are re¬ 
turning once more to outshine the 
modern windows in glory. 

One of the latest buildings to be en¬ 
riched in this way is Lytham Church in 
Lancashire, where the east wall of the 
chancel has been filled with wooden 
panelling on which the heavenly host so 
vividly described by Isaiah and the 
author of the Apocalypse are painted in 
their full glory. Mr Wallace Wood is 
the artist, and he lias so arranged his 
design and colours that his work does 
not clash with the stained-glass window 
which it surrounds. 

The cherubim and seraphim in adora¬ 
tion, with the archangels behind them, 
and other symbolical groups of the 
virtues, principalities, and powers, all 
lead the eye of the worshipper at 
Lytham to the central orb of gold, a 
symbol of the Divine. 



crash-proof 
toy aeroplane 


A PERFECT MODEL OF AN ACTUAL AERO¬ 
PLANE. Correct in every detail, this Interceptor 
is a reproduction of this class of aeroplane—the 
latest and most powerful type of flying machine 
invented — it is also the only true scale model 
made which really flies. 


simple to work 


Anyone can make it carry oul perfect flights. 
A patent geared winder mechanism enables the 
model to he wound up in its box without bother 
or trouble. 


crash-proof 


Every main part is so fitted on that in the 
event of lbe machine crashing or running into 
anything the wings, propeller, undercarriage, 
etc. can at once become detached and remain 
undamaged, and you can fit them together again 
in an instant. 


perfectly natural flights 


It rises off the ground after a run of a few feet, 
and can fly 100 yards at a height of 70 feet and 
at a speed of 650 feet per minute. The most 
■ interesting experiments in flying can he carried 
out and stunts, such as looping the loop can be 
ordered at will. Willi a fleet of these models the 
most exciting Aerial Contests can he organised. 


Made in England by 

INTERNATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT LTD. 

t World-Wide Patents). 

Sole Concessionaires 


Lines 


PRICE 


Tri-Aiig Works. Mordcn Rd., Merlon, S.W.10. 


On sale at Stores and Toy Shops. In case vour 
nearest dealer has nosupplies, write to Lines Bros. 


A LL APPLICATIONS FOR ADVERTISEMENT SPACE should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement Manager, “The Children's 
Newspaper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. 



EMULSION 

for Health this Winter 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct ttJ tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
’.i'LEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Sib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price. 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9, 
De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 
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THE GOOD 
GOES AB 

Idle Hands Find Things 
To Do 

GIVING THE GOVERNMENT 
A LEAD 

Finding a good thing to do and doing 
it instead of standing idle is an idea 
which is spreading rapidly. 

The other day a letter arrived for the 
Mayor of Hythe. It was from an un¬ 
employed man who begged him to let 
him clean out the Hythe Canal, which was 
so much choked up with drifted leaves 
that thousands of fish had died. 

“ This seems to me like a job of work,” 
wrote the man. “ I am unemployed 
and could tackle the job with my mate 
and would start as soon as you like.” 

Although the mayor could not give 
the employment because it was too 
difficult, he read the letter at a meeting 
of Hythe tradesmen and paid a tribute 
to the man’s pluck. 

Happiness and Salvation 

At Bishop Auckland, Durham, where 
two pits have been closed for nine years 
and over 90 per cent of the miners are 
unemployed, many of the men have 
used their pent-up energy to clean and 
paint the church, parish hall, and hut. 
Some of the young men have straightened 
the tombstones and tidied the church¬ 
yard. During the last six years they 
have been giving their services for useful 
work of this kind. It has given them 
happiness and saved them from the 
degradation that so often comes to men 
forced to be idle for so many years. 

We have said before, and we say 
again, that there are all kinds of good 
things waiting to be done by workless 
men which will give contentment in the 
doing and help to make a better England. 
Let us get on with them, and let the 
unemployed begin if nobody else will. 

Helping One Another 

We have reported how in Scotland 
the unemployed have started a system of 
exchanging occupations—working for 
one another so as to eke out the unem¬ 
ployment allowance. 

The same system is reported from the 
East End of London. At the Wesleyan 
Mission Hall in Commercial Road a 
centre for the unemployed has been 
started to keep them fit and to supply 
cheap food. The men are to be encour¬ 
aged to help each other. Thus a tailor 
may patch clothing and a hairdresser 
trim a man and make him presentable 
for a job. It is an excellent idea. 


TO ONE PERSON ONLY 
The Bottle-Thrower. 

This paragraph concerns one person 
only, for we hope there are not two 
people in the whole of England who 
would do what this one did. 

He (or she) threw a broken bottle and 
it hit an engine-driver in the face as he 
was looking for the signal. 

At the next station the fireman 
helped him out of his engine, dazed and 
with a great cut under one eye. It 
might have blinded him, but luckily it 
was found that the eye itself had escaped. 

It seems incredible that anyone 
should be so callous, and it is no excuse 
to plead that the driver was not hurt 
deliberately. His injury was almost 
certainly caused by a passenger in the 
slow evening train from London to 
Chelmsford. 

The passenger was probably as kind- 
hearted as most of us, but with an 
imagination smaller than a pin’s head. 
He (or she) could not imagine what 
might happen if he threw a bottle out 
of the window, and so out it went, and 
a driver and a whole trainload of people 
had their lives endangered through an 
idiot’s lack of thought. 


All the world has been enjoying the Tenth 
Birthday Party of the B.B.C. 

It is a good time to look round the wonderful 
Home of this Ten-Year-Old, one of the finest 
buildings in the world. 

The C.N. sends its greeting to Sir John 
Reith and all the happiness-makers of Port¬ 
land Place. 

I n the minds of thousands of people 
Broadcasting House is a new centre 
for London. 

Here is a house where a voice speaks 
that is heard all over the world, a 
glorious house, beautiful with the 
beauty of line and mass, as old as the 
Earth, and with this new beauty of 
perfected science born in our time. 

A Home of Science 

When we look at Broadcasting House 
we - know it is concerned with the 
future. Its form betrays that it is the 
home of .the latest revelation of science, 
and this is in its infancy. It is good, in 
this country of inherited traditions 
centuries old, to consider something 
that has the freshness of the dawn in its 
look and nature. 

Broadcasting House stands at the 
corner of Portland Place and Langham 
Street. The site chosen was in itself a 
challenge to architectural genius, being 
of an awkward shape, something like an 
enormous flat-iron, measuring 20,000 
superficial feet, with the rounded nose 
of the iron facing toward Regent Street. 

Architect’s Problems 

Compared with the difficulty of 
planning this building designing the 
Parthenon was child’s play. It could 
not be a uniform height, for part of it 
fronting on Langham Street had to 
deal with those mysterious words 
Ancient Lights, which meant that the 
building must not cut out the sky 
beyond a certain point. 

Then there was the question of pro¬ 
viding a number of concert halls and 
studios, which w’ere the main purpose 
of the building, and these must be 
absolutely sound-proof, each as separate 
from the noisy world as if it were on 
an island in mid-ocean. Each had to 
be ventilated. 

There was the question of offices for 
about 600 people, committee-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, libraries, a council cham¬ 
ber, and many others. There were en¬ 
gineering problems—the machinery of 
control, lighting, heating. All these 
difficulties have been met. 

The Studio Tower 

Most large buildings are planned 
round a quadrangle, so that there are 
rooms taking light from the street and 
rooms taking light from the quadrangle. 
This had to be dispensed with. In its 
place the architect built a tower like a 
house within a house. This is the 
highest part of Broadcasting House and 
contains layers of studios with library 
rooms, stationery rooms between the 
floors, further to isolate the studios. 
As there is no real need of daylight 
there are no windows in the tower. 

In the interest of deadening outer 
sound, no steel has been used in the 
tower. It is of brick, with immensely 
thick Walls. In the world of today and 
tomorrow this is the real Tower of 
London ; from it those voices speak 
which are heard all over the world. 

Architect and engineer together de¬ 
vised a marvellous ventilation scheme. 
Air is drawn through what are called 
intake panels by suction fans. There 
is an elaborate machinery for passing 
this air through water sprays that wash 
out all soot and dust particles, another 
for passing it through sound-proof ducts 
into the studios. There are further 
devices for keeping the air just the 
right heat and the right humidity, 
which is of great importance, as the 
people who work in this tow'er cannot 
speak or play or sing well in too dry or 
too hot an atmosphere. 

One of the cleverest devices of the 
engineer was to arrange a second supply 


of electricity for the tower. There is a 
separate battery in the basement, and 
the switches are always turned on, so 
that if the usual supply of electricity 
failed suddenly no one in the tower 
would know'. The largest room in the 
tower is the big concert room, which 
occupies three floors in depth and can 
seat the full B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
It is decorated with delightful friezes by 
Mr Gilbert Bayes. 

The Music Library 

Altogether there are 22 studios in the 
tower. (Ill 1924, at Savoy Hill, there 
were two ; before the B.B.C. left there 
w'ere nine.) Here also is the Music 
Library, perhaps the largest in the 
world, containing scores of classical music 
and the latest music-hall song. There 
are 10,500 pieces for the orchestra, 4000 
for military bands, 32,000 songs. 

Round this huge core of the building 
the rest of the rooms are grouped: 
seven floors of offices well lighted, and 
comfortable rooms for all concerned with 
the work of the B.B.C. The Council 
Chamber is a superb room, panelled in 
light brown Tasmanian oak, with beauti¬ 
ful long tables of walnut from Queensland. 

Seen from outside, the building is of 
great charm and originality. The archi¬ 
tect has planned it in relation to the 
surroundings, given it a rounded front, 
and paid attention to suitability in 
window' design—been neighbourly, in 
fact. In this locality huge plate-glass 
windows would have been hideous. The 
window’s of Broadcasting House are 
vertical, some rather narrow, and these 
repetitive upright lines have a delightful 
effect in the sweep of the building as it 
rises, tier above tier, like a mass of 
cliffs with the masts of the aerials soar¬ 
ing above it. 

Good Seed Sown 

There are several balconies, and here 
and there the walls are broken by carved 
panels wdth figures showing Shake¬ 
speare’s Ariel, who, as the invisible 
spirit of the air, seems much at home in 
this house. Flowers and shrubs on the 
balconies give the place a happy look. 
There is a clock which can borrow the 
chimes of Big Ben w’henever it likes. 

In the grand entrance hall, which 
faces Upper Regent Street, is a statue 
of the Sow'er, and over the central arch 
a Latin inscription w’hich in English is : 

This Temple of the Arts and Muses is dedi¬ 
cated to Almighty God by the first Governors 
of Broadcasting in the year 1931, Sir John 
Reith being Director-General. It is their 
prayer that good seed sown may bring forth 
a good harvest, that all things hostile to peace 
or purity may be banished from this house, 
and that the people, inclining their ear. to 
whatsoever things are beautiful and honest 
and of good report, may tread the path of 
wisdom and uprightness. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
And Now 

Once upon a time barges instead of 
taxicabs took people to the theatre. 

It is said that nowadays most 
theatre-goers are women, but in Queen 
Elizabeth’s day they were chiefly young 
men, sometimes conceited dandies like 
Andrew Aguecheek, or blustering swash¬ 
bucklers like Captain Bobadil, and 
sometimes brave men and scholars like 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

When they visited the Soutlrwark 
theatres they stepped ashore on an 
oaken quay. Time swept the theatres 
aw'ay, but the quay has been rediscovered 
15 feet below the surface in a slum 
district. The tough old oak wall, five 
feet thick, had survived the centuries 
and been one of London’s foundations. 

It is pleasant to ,know that where 
the Elizabethan playgoers stood chatting 
about the' drama wffiile they W'aited to 
embark on the homeward journey 
there is now no foul slum, but four 
blocks of good flats which will provide 
new’, comfortable homes for 560 people 
of North Southwark. The Lord Mayor 
has just opened the block. 


December 3, 1932 

r S WONDER 
SHIP 

A Smooth Passage in a 
Rough Sea 

THE GYROSCOPIC STABILISER 

Another new Italian liner is making 
its maiden voyage, sailing from Genoa 
to America. 

The Conte di Savoia, as the vessel is 
called, is the last word in luxury liners, 
having saloons which are copies of 
famous rooms in historic Italian palaces, 
and suites that will bear comparison 
with those in the world’s best hotels. 

But the chief interest in the ship is 
the provision made for the comfort of 
passengers apart from actual accommo¬ 
dation. For the Conte di Savoia is 
equipped with a gigantic stabiliser that 
will keep the ship steady in the roughest 
w'eather. It is a w’onderful adaptation of 
the gyroscopic top idea. 

Built at Barrow 

The stabiliser, which was built at 
Barrow-in-Furness, consists of three 
great gyroscopes, each having a flywheel 
13 feet in diameter and weighing 175 
tons. Each of these wheels makes 910 
revolutions a minute, and in a moderate 
sea one gyroscope is sufficient to prevent 
the ship from rolling. In rough w'eather, 
hou’ever, all three will be used. 

The complete stabiliser equipment, 
which w'eighs 750 tons and is w’orked by 
engines developing about 2000 horse¬ 
power, is said to have cost £500,000 at 
gold rates. 

There is accommodation for two 
thousand passengers on the ship, v'hich 
has a tonnage of 48,500 gross and is 816 
feet long. Throughout this floating town 
there are about 18,000 electric lights, 
and in fact its generating plant could 
supply light sufficient for a town of 
185,000 inhabitants. 

The ship is a naphtha burner and her 
engines drive four sets of high-pressure 
turbines, each set of turbines working 
a separate screw'. 


THE LITTLE SILENCE 

By Our Correspondent In Poland 

By the ruins of Czorsztyn Castle in 
South Poland lives an old guide W'ho 
makes his living by showing people 
round and telling them stories of ghosts, 
white ladies, robbers, and so on. 

Like many other guides, he is ex¬ 
tremely proud of his knowledge and 
thoroughly enjoys an opportunity of 
showing it off. But the other day he had 
a disappointing visitor. 

A young man arrived in a car from 
Warsaw and asked to be shown the 
castle. “ But,” he added, “ I will give 
you five zloty if you do not say a w’Ord 
all the time.” 

“ A lunatic,” thought the guide, but 
five zloty, over half a crown, was w'orth 
considering. He seldom got so good 
a tip. Bo up they went to the castle, 
the guide doing his best not to break 
into explanations. 

When they reached the place which 
w’as the inner court of the castle seven 
hundred years ago the young man sat 
down on a stone and mused. Nothing 
broke the silence, and the guide began 
to feel uneasy. 

“ An old castle is a terrible place when 
it’s silent,” he explained, in relating 
the story afterw'ards. “ That is w'hv I 
usually talk all the time I am there.” 

But this time he held his tongue 
and thought of the five zloty. At last 
the young man rose and signed to the 
guide that he was ready to go back ; 
then, as they left the castle, he slipped 
the five zloty into the old man’s hand. 

" What an idiot,” thought the guide. 
“ He could have learned so much from 
me. 'Fancy paying five zloty for an 
hour of silence.” 
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Ask your Mummy to buy 
BOU'.R'NVILLE COCOA 

and save the coupons 
enclosed in every tin. 


—a book from which you can 
make fascinating working 
models with hygienic, easily 
fixed Gumstrip. Send coupon 
below. 

Gumstrip is 
obt ainable 
in various 
coloured 
coils from all 
stationers. 



To Messrs. Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., 
Bridewell Place, E.C.4. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
the Gumstrip Model Making Book. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 

C.X. Dec. 3 , 



BUILD THE TOWER 
BRIDGE YOURSELF! 


THIS FIRST-RATE WORKING MODEL CAN BE PUT 
TOGETHER BY ANY BOY IN ONE HOUR! 

The * Ubilda ’ Tower Bridge is the finest constructional 
toy a boy can have. It*s exactly like the old Bridge itself 
in design and colouring, and the roadway can be 
worked up and down just as is done a dozen times 
a day at the real Bridge. There are 92 separate parts 
to the model, which is complete in every detail, and 
the instructions are as simple as ABC. Once you have 
built it there are wonderful games to be played. 
Price only 5/-. Ask your toy shop or sports dealer 
to show you the other * Ubilda ’ models : Aeroplanes, 
Cars, Loco’s, Cranes, etc., etc., from 1/ - to 7/6. 

UBILDA TOYS 

-W^OE. |N E.NCLAND. 

Trade enquiries are invited bv the manufacturers : 

BURNETT LTD:, Friendly House, Chiswell Street, E.C.1 

Illustrated descriptive leaflet post free on request . 


rnrr ‘plans for 

rl\LL Model Air Park 

Comprising Hangar with Aeroplane that flies. 



This Monoplane actually flies, rolls, banks, 
loops the loop &c, and lands perfectly—an 
exact scale model complete with wheels and 
propeller. The hangar is a novelty too. 50,000 
sets of constructional parts complete with in¬ 
structions are beingdistributed free by Clark's 
Creamed Barley. Don’t miss this big oppor¬ 
tunity. If you are not already a CCB boy— 
become one at once, and get this magnificent 
gift NOW. You will love CC B. 

All you have to do to obtain absolutely FREE 
the new CCB Air Park is to send your name 
and address with the top of a Clark’s Creamed 
Barley I0|d, packet to Clark’s Creamed Barley, 
72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. You need use 
only Id stamp if you do not seal the envelope. 



COUPONS 


COUPONS 




NOW ONLY 


COUPONS 


You always thought the giftsof Cadbury’s Chocolate 
record value for coupons. Very well then! For 
only 13 coupons now, instead of 16, you can get 
two i-lb. blocks—Cadbury’s Milk and Nut Milk. 
Or Bournville Plain and Fruit and Nut for as little 
as 11 coupons. How does that strike you ? And the 
ever-popular 1-lb. Milk Tray and 1-lb. King George 
Assortments are down from 20 to 18 coupons each. 
New Gifts, at these new record values, are three 1-lb. 
blocks for 9 coupons—Bournville Plain, Milk and 
Nut Milk; two 1-lb. blocks for 6 coupons—Creme 
and Truffle; and the J-lb. Brazil block for 7 coupons. 
Finally there’s the 1-lb. Red Rose Assortment for 
24 coupons. For the rest, send a postcard for the 
complete list to 'New Gifts,’ Cadbury, Bournville. 



MADE BY CADBURY, IN THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN. 
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Boys, Run Your 
Own Railway ! 



This is Hornby Train 
Week. See the special 
displays in all the 
shops. 



The 1932-33 
Hornby Book 
of Trains 


describes .in a fascinating 
manner the working of a modern 
steam locomotive, and shows 
how its immense power is pro¬ 
duced. Other articles trace 
the development of Britain’s 
four most famous trains, and 
explain the working of colour- 
light and automatic signalling. 

This is a year of railway 
records, and a chapter is de¬ 
voted to the wonderful achieve¬ 
ments of the great British 
companies—page after page of 
interesting information, and 
every one illustrated. All the 
Hornby Locomotives, Rolling 
Stock and Accessories are 
depicted in full colour; and 
there are details and prices of 
every item in the Hornby 
System. 

You must have this book. 
It may be obtained for 3 d. 
from your dealer, or post free 
from Meccano Ltd., for 4 -Jd. in 
stamps. 


You are excited and thrilled at the sight 
of real trains. Get Dad to give you a railway 
of your own so that you may carry out 
almost every operation you have ever seen 
in actual practice. Start now on a wonderful 
hobby that will never lose its interest. 

The Hornby Railway System is the best 
in the world because it follows so closely 
the “ real thing.” There is a wide range of 
powerful Locomotives, both clockwork and 
electric, and Rolling Stock of almost every 
type in common use. The Rails, Points and 
Crossings are designed to produce an endless 
variety of layouts, and the splendid Acces¬ 
sories provide the final touch of realism. 

If you do not possess a Hornby Railway, 
now is the time to start. Get a copy of the 
Hornby Book of Trains and make your choice. 
If you prefer to have an ordinary price list, 
you may obtain a copy of folder No. 6 from 
your dealer, free of charge, or direct from 
Meccano Ltd., price id. 

Make friends with your dealer. He can 
help you ! 


PRICES;OF HORNBY CLOCKWORK 

TRAIN SETS. 


M0 Goods Set .. Price 51- 

M0 Passenger Set .. ,, 

519 

Ml Passenger Set .. „ 

9[3 

Ml Goods Set .. „ 

io!- 

M2 Passenger Set .. „ 

10!9 

M3 Tank Goods Set .. ,, 

15!- 

No. 0 Goods Set .. „ 

18!6 

No. 0 Passenger Set .. ,, 

1716 

. - No. 1 Goods Set .. .. „ 

25!- 

No. 1 Tank Goods Set ,, 

251- 

No. 1 Passenger Set .. „ 

2816 

Other Sets up to 851- 



UAD UAV BRITISH 

nVKWD X 

TRAINS 


MECCANO LIMITED (DEPT. AD), OLD SWAN, LIVERPOOL 


TWENTY GOOD 

CHAPTER 17 

The Storm 

as Merciful much of a prophet ? Jim 
didn’t think so, for when he turned 
out next morning the weather seemed 
brighter than ever, with both sky and air 
so singularly pure and transparent that 
the lim of the horizon looked almost within 
a biscuit's toss. So Jim twitted his swing¬ 
ing seaman about his prediction. 

" Merciful, where’s the dirt you were 
talking about ? " 

But the man pointed with a frown 
to that clean-limned horizon that stood 
as hard and stark as the cleanest-cut line. 

“ Did you ever see it so close before ? ” 
he growled. “ It ain’t natural! You 
mark my words, we’re going to catch 
something presently.” Then he ran his 
eye fore and aft. " But strike me pink,” 
he cried out, as he had done that day 
when Jim had caught him singing his song 
of the ships, " if someone don’t catch it 
first sinless they’re swabbing my decks pretty 
quick ! Lively, now ! ” 

Jim thought such concern about the 
appearance of the decks rather needless 
if a storm were actually brewing. However, 
orders were orders, so, with Gannett and 
another of the hands, he fell to, first 
squirting streams of water along the deck 
from the hose, then scouring the planks 
with holystone and scrubbing with scrub¬ 
bing-brooms. It was when this was done 
that he noticed how the wind had gained 
force, and how the sea itself was freshening 
so considerably that every now and then 
the plunge of the schooner’s bow would drive 
up a volume of water as high as the foretops. 

On the poop Miles Maravin was conning 
the ship. But now Cap’n Ben went mount¬ 
ing briskly to join him. Jim saw the 
pair consulting, then saw Cap’n Ben 
step to the man at the helm and lay a hand 
on the wheel. Gannett marked this as 
well and made a grimace. 

“ The rudder’s kicking,” he muttered to 
Jim. ” They’ll double-up the helmsman.” 

And sure enough the order was roared 
down next instant, and off went Gannett 
to add his strength to the helmsman’s and 
keep the kicking rudder under control. 

Jim was left in less doubt about Merciful’s 
prophecy when the call came a few minutes 
later for all hands on deck and he saw 
the spanker furled and the topsails lowered. 
This had barely been done, and the lowered 
canvas made snug, when the wind came 
shrieking down on them from the North- 
East, threshing the sea till it swept the 
ship’s waist in a torrent and kept crashing 
against her counter like strokes from 
Thor’s hammer. In a froth of water that 
foamed round his knees Jim helped to 
batten down the scuttles and secure the 
sliding door between deck and fo’c'sle, 
but much of the loose gear had been 
swept overboard. 

The appearance on the poop of Mr 
Deedwinnick coincided with a buffeting 
fiercer than ever, the schooner groaning 
like some living creature in pain and 
shivering through all her length under 
every fresh impact. Merciful, running aft 
with some lashings, came past Jim. 

” We’re in for it, sonnie ! ” lie muttered. 

“ In for it ” ! Jim had thought them 
already bang in it. But it was not till the 
late afternoon that a full gale was blowing. 
Tom Honeyman, who, though half awash 
in his galley, had been keeping them 
fed and the coffee hot in their pannikins, 
was battling his way, toward six o’clock, 
with supplies for the poop-deck when such 
a violent blast struck his galley so squarely 
a-beam that the battered structure was 
torn away from its holding-down bolts 
and carried over the side like some grotesque 
and great sentry-box going flying. 

This clean and dramatic sweep of his 
cheerful abode was the signal that the 
tempest had broken in earnest. The 
Dancing Nan must ride it out now or perish. 
She had been hove-to when the sails 
could no longer stand the pressure of 
the following wind, and now that the 
storm was blowing from ever}' point of 
the compass Cap’n Ben had all sail snugged 
down except a small spanker sufficient to 
keep her head to wind and sea. 

Thus on she staggered in a spiother of 
water. 

Toward seven o’clock the light failed 
them, almost as suddenly as though it 
had been a light turned out in a room. 
Little could be distinguished, but always 
they heard the seas trumpeting around 
them like herds of wild elephants. And 
they scarce had brought the hurricane- 
lamps into use when the schooner began 
to bump and travel.more sluggishly. 
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She had sprung a leak somewhere. 

They sounded the well and Cap’n Ben 
had'the pumps manned. But these were on 
deck, and so many seas swept the vessel 
that the men could only keep their legs in 
dire peril, half-choked, up to their waists 
in lather and spume, enveloped by a pall 
of darkness so thick that scarcely one 
could see an arm’s length in front of 
him, and stunned and deafened by the 
rage of the wind. 

All hands took their spell at the pumps, 
the Squire among them, with Reuben 
Hyde, that rat of a man, as fearless as any. 
And sometimes they thought themselves 
gaining upon the leak, and sometimes 
they thought the water was gaining on them. 

There was sleep for none that night. 
But dawn brought a respite; the elements 
relaxed, the pumps gained a victory, and 
soon after a sulky skyline had flushed 
into day they found the. seas abating and 
the wind falling, till presently it shifted 
and promised such steadiness that Cap’n 
Ben had all sail set and the schooner 
returned to her course. 

Then he called Mr Deedwinnick to take 
a turn at the helm, sent Merciful down to 
the hold to examine for damage, and 
Jim to help Honeyman to rig up a new 
galley. 

"It's a mercy I’m a carpenter too,” 
puffed that worthy, as he and Jim were 
searching the forepeak for spares. " Whoa ! 
Pass me that bag of nails and that saw." 

“ Yes,” said Jim, “ it is. But you 
can do everything." 

" I believe you," said the corpulent 
man very simply. " Now', harkee. You 
allow's that as cook I’m A 1 ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Jim with rare readiness. 

" It's the weakest spoke in my wheel, is 
cooking,” wheezed Tom. " A cook I never 
was nor never shall make one, so keep your 
blarney for duffers like Gannett, what need 
it. Calls hisself a seaman, does my mate 
Gannett, an’ he doesn’t know one end of a 
ship from the other. Me ! I’m a first-class 
rating on any craft floating, steam or sail 
or paddle-your-own-canoe. Or was afore 
I lost sight for good o’ my toes.” He sank 
down on the fluke of an anchor to pant. 
“ It’s this blessed bulk o’ mine,” he said 
with a groan. " Forby I’m signalman too, 
first-class, what I was in the Navy, and 
would have ended up as a Petty Officer, 
you lay on that, with a badge on my arm 
as big as the side o' your face, if I hadn't 
started growing so furious amidships. And, 
by losh ! ” he said, as he got to his feet at 
last and rubbed his hands together with a 
queer chuckle, “ you can sink me if I ain’t a 
gunner as well. There’s one make o’ gun I 
can handle with any man breathing, as 
you’ll also see for yourself if you live long 
enough.” 

And the strange thing w’as that Jim knew 
the man was not bragging. 

“ And provided,” Honeyman added, 
mopping his brow, " that this old hooker 
don’t go to the bottom first. Did ’ee mark 
it was on a Friday she cleared from Frisco ? 

“ But,” cried Jim, “ the storm’s over.” 

" Mebbe, and mebbe. no,” said the sage 
Jack-of-all-trades. “ I’ve seen lulls like 
this before, an' I don’t trust ’em.” 

CHAPTER 18 

The Lifeboats Ordered 

he sky that day was whitish and misty 
without any sun, and the wind so 
uneven that Captain Ben, who shared 
Honeyman’s distrust of the lull, had 
reduced the schooner’s canvas to storm- 
trysail and foresail when, just as the light 
failed them, the storm broke afresh, and 
out of the dark there rushed a tremendous 
sea which; striking the vessel to starboard 
squarely and savagely amidships, carried 
her mast away. 

Captain Ben’s voice ran over the ship. 
" Axes ! Axes ! ” it rang. He had been 
thrown off his feet and nearly stunned by 
the shock; all a-sprawl and clinging he 
lay, but “ Axes ! " he roared. 

They needed no telling. The schooner 
had listed right over and was lying with her 
portside under the water. While Jim sprang 
to save the pump-gear from being washed 
overboard Gannett and others fell to on the 
rigging and masts with their axes, and 
working for their lives they hacked these 
away, till freed from their burden the good 
ship righted herself, but slowly, with little 
buoyancy, crippled and rolling. 

It was then they discovered that they 
had lost Reuben Hyde, who must have 
been swept overboard in the raging 
confusion. They tried to pierce the hurri¬ 
cane with their voices while at great risk 
Ccrlinned on page 18 
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TOMS/CAPTAIN AGAIN! 

Well done, Tom! Always at the head of things—always 
popular. . 


Fellows just naturally like him. 
make him a perfect leader. 


His energy and enthusiasm 


There’s no secret about Tom. His success is just a matter 
of health—and good food makes good health. That is why 
Tom has “ Force ” for breakfast every morning. 


You should ask your Mothers to give you 
hot milk for breakfast. 


'Force” and 


“Force” is whole wheat, made into crisp, delicious 
flakes. But more than that—it is cooked in malt. 
“Force” contains plenty of rich, health making 
vitamins that keep you strong and fit. 

“Force” is the food all boys like. “Sunny Jim” 
will send you a Free Sample to try, if you follow the 
directions in the coupon below. 


NOW 


MALTED WHEAT FLAKES 


FREE—A “Sunny Jim” Game and a sample of “FORCE” 

Send on a postcard your name and address, to the address below, and you 
will receive free of all charge, a jolly winter game invented by “ Sunny Jim,” 
and a sample packet of his famous ” Force ” flakes. 

“Sunny Jim,” Dept. “A,” c/o A. C. Fincken and Co. (Sole Consignees “Force”), 
197, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 

This offer applies only in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


BUILD YOUR 
OWN 

AEROPLANE 



,. and hundreds of 
other models besides 

Here’s a fine piece of work, a modern cross- 
Channel passenger ’plane, as strongly 
built as the real thing ! Yet its all-steel 
framework was easily put together, with¬ 
out any tools. This, and heaps of other 
interesting and jolly models including 
Ships, Bridges, Motors, Cranes, Wind¬ 
mills and Helter-Skelters you can build 
from a Box of ‘ KLIPTIKO,’ the British 
All-Steel Constructional Toy. It’s awfully 
exciting building models with ‘ Kliptiko ’ 
because there are no little parts to get into 
wrong places or ,go in back-to-front, and 
everything joins together so quickly that 
you can see your model actually ‘ grow.’ 
And when it’s a working model you don’t 
have to worry over any part coming loose 
or breaking down, for Kliptiko models are 
strong and steady. Tell your Daddy about 
‘ Kliptiko ’ and show him the illustration of 
Set No. 3 you see here. It has no less than 
126 pieces in its box, and only costs 7/6. 


PLEASE 

WRITE 

FOR 

FREE 

BOOKLET 


SET No. 3 

contains 
126 pieces 
and makes 
a hundred 
models. 



SEE ‘KLIPTIKO’ 
DEMONSTRATED 
by all the leading stores 
all over the country. 



THE ALL-STEEL BRITISH Other prices 
CONSTRUCTIONAL OUTFIT ^IGtoSO.:. 


Wax Models from Moulds. Simple as ABC. 


Choose your own ‘joy mold’ set. There’s ‘Joymold’ 

Village, Castle, Navy and Animals, each packed 
in a beautiful box with jolly~metal moulds from 

which you can make Trees, Cottages, Gateways, 1 0^9 ^ ** 

Towers, Ships and Submarines, Elephants and Mg Jf WAX MODELLING fc'v 

other Animals. Just soften the coloured wax and fflM g OUTFITS FROIV1 MOULDS 

press it into the mould—and it’s done ! * Moulds can be bought separately. 

Send for Free Booklet of these Outfits to Wm. Bailey (B’ham) Ltd., Willow Works, Weaman St., Birmingham 
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| StampCollector 'sCorner 1 
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SPECIAL 


FRENCH 
COLONIES 

Including old and recent issues. Every stamp a per¬ 
fect picture in itself. Leopards, natives, jungle 
scenes, etc. You must get them. I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postage, abroad 6d. p.o. Only one gift 
to each applicant. 

C P IfEEC WILLI NO DON, 

I rII NlCCr| EASTBOURNE, SUSSE^C. 


A WONDERFUL XMAS 

OFFER FROM GIBBONS 



To introduce our marvellous Approval sheets 
—the finest in the world—we shall be glad to 
send to every reader of the “ C.N.” who remits 
8d. all the following: 

/1 \ Our Air Stamp 
\*/ Catalogue (1st Ed.) 
as illustrated. This was 
sold originally, at 2/6 and 
it tells you all about and 
lists the most popular 
stamps of the day—Air 
stamps. 

( 0 \ • Our Illustrated List 
of Stamp Albums 
and Stamps in Packets. 

(**X A BRILLIANT 
K'*) PACKET OF 41 
MINT NEW ISSUES 
including Andorra, Indo¬ 
china, Indian New Delhi, 

Near East Air, etc., etc. 

A magnificent lot—every one unused. 

Send 8d. for this gift to-day. 

State what kind of Approvals you want to see. 

GET STAMP GIFTS THIS XMAS AND 
GET THEM FROM 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


AIR STAMP 
CATALOGUE* ; 

AERO-PH1LATE1Y ; 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE!! 

I Everything for the Stamp Collector, including 

DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 1 

FINE PAIR MONTENEGRO, 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, i 

POCKET CASE AND PERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS, t 

Old Egypt (1888). Australasians, America (Wash. ' 
ington) surcharged issues. The beautiful Montenegro \ 
depicts the Royal Mausoleum near Cettinge. The ; 
whole parcel absolutely free. Just send 2d. for c 
postage and request Approvals. ■■ 

LISBURN &, TOWNSEND (CN), Liverpool. 


BUMPER EQUATORIAL PACKET FREE!! 

This stupendous package contains 300 Unsort ed Foreign 
Stamps, many scarce from FR. SOMALI COAST (Native 
Drummer), early CHILIAN (Columbus), Egypt, Jlalacca 
(Tiger), BRAZIL (aeroplane), TOGO (Coconut Planta¬ 
tion), and GABOON (fine new issue), etc. Just send 2d. 
for postage^and packing and request large discount 
approvals (abroad 6d. P.O.). Special: 200 different Br. 
Colonials (no English), 3/6. ‘ . 

E. LONGBOTTOM & EASTICK, 
59, Holdenhurst Rd., Bournemouth 


Stamp Dealer s Stocks! 


BARGAIN LOTS. Comprising Sets, Packets, 
old Album Leaves, all sorts of Approvals, New 
Issues, etc. To clear, regardless of catalogue. 
In lots at 1/6 and 2/6- AMAZING VALUE. 

B C^ r T 61, ESPLANADE, 

. VJ. irUeiltt, SCARBOROUGH. 


P LEASE mention THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
when in communication with advertisers. 


z®© PACKET FREE!! 

Contains 60 different stamps, including : 

10 ANIMALS. 10 BIRDS, IO SHIPS, 5 MAPS 
and 25 different Unused. 

Lions Tigers, Tanthers, Swans, Eagles, etc. OVER 
20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF ANIMALS. BIRDS AND 
SHIPS arc included. A packet of beautiful stamps with 
which you will be DELIGHTED ! ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 I 
Just enclose 2d. postage, requesting approvals. 
SHOWELL BROS. 

(C.N.14), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3 . 

XOO Lions 

lor 4 :ia. Postase 


Postage 
ljd. extra. 

The “ Whipsnade ” Packet of foreign stamps all 
with lions on them. Including bi-colourcd Sorutbi 
(surcharged, a beautiful stamp), Schleswig, Bsthonia, 
N.Z., Victory, Persia (large), and some fine long 
sets. Applicants for approvals sending postage receive 
set of Danzig with 20 lions and 72-p. booklet free. 
Senders of collectors’ addresses get additional FREE set. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, 


BARNET. 


10 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
New fou ndland 

(Stamp Collectors’ Most 
Popular British Colony) 

Including Map, Ship, Views, Stag, ^ 
and Royalty, etc. Send ljd. postage 
for racket No. D50, and ask to sec 
our Bumper Approval Books. 
SPECIAL 2 6 XMAS BARGAIN OfFERS. 
100 Fine Pictorial Stamps. 100 Russia 
(Imperial and Soviet), 100 Swiss, 20 
Abyssinia, 10 Afghanistan. All five 


FREE 


packets (Cat. about £3), for 10/6. j 
HARRY BURGESS*CO..Pembury,Kent. 1 



Matlock! 

STAMP 
ALBUM 


VICTOR 

BANCROFT 


IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

The Greatest Gift made EVEN BETTER 
ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp¬ 
issuing country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. 

Just send 4d. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 

CD CC I If extra jd. is sent a Splen- 
rncc ■ did Illustrated Handbook, 
“THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA.” 
will be sent as well as the Album. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 


B U OKIE’S BEARS 

SECOND YEAR OF THIS JOLLY XMAS PLAY 
at the GARRICK THEATRE. First Performance 
Monday, 19th December. For four weeks. 

\X?OULD vou like a ticket for vourself 
»v free ? ’ 

YOU can win a free ticket if you get five 
others to come with you. 

ALL you have to do is to fill in your name 
and address clearly on the coupon and mark 
it with the date on which you want the 
tickets and send the money for five tickets 
of whichever seats you choose. 

Pre-war prices (no tax): Stalls 10/6 and ■ 
7/6. Dress Circle 7/6 and 6/-. Upper 
Circle 5/- and 4 l’it 2/6. Gallery 1 /-, , 

Names ... 

Address ..i . ~ 


Amount sent herewith.for 5.......... 

On (date),......* 

SIX tickets will be sent—the five you send 
for and one free beside them. 

* This coupon is issued on the understanding 
that ij the house is fuli on any desired date 
. another dale will be selected. 


. f, 

STAMP WALLET STAMPS FREE 

The above .fitted with Perforation Gauge, 
etc,, size gl'xsi", containing a Mint set of 

to 1/- BRITISH COLONIALS is offered to 
GENUINE approval applicants only, enclosing 
3d. for postage and packing. 

Large Discounts Given. 

ALIX HARLAND (Dept.H2), 3, Featherstone 
Buildings, High Ho.lborn, London, W.C.1. 
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jacko Too Clever 


and difficulty they managed to launch a 
boat, and went searching for him in the 
wreckage which the angry crests of the 
billows were tossing like matchsticks. But 
after they had fought the seas for an hour 
they were forced to give it up and pull 
wearily back, when, as soon as they were 
trying to take their boat inboard it became 
unhooked as it was swinging against the 
ship's side, filled with water in an instant, 
and had to be abandoned. 

So Reuben Hyde had gone, and his know¬ 
ledge gone with him, whether it had been 
greater or less than he had feigned. But 
Mr Deedwinniclc had no time to ponder this 
now : there was nothing but his stricken 
ship to consider. 

Her plight was desperate. .Some ballast 
had shifted. Either yesterday’s buffeting 
had thrown it up first, or the shock which 
had carried their mast away had dislodged 
it. But now it was bumping against the 
ship’s inner shell, till The Dancing Nan took 
a list again that appalled them and the 
wash of water could be heard in the hold. 
All that night they toiled at the pumps, 
which Jim’s readiness had saved. Until 
toward morning the ship eased a little, 
when, keeping the pumps going, Cap’n Ben 
had a staysail rigged on the stump of her 
. mainmast. This helped her to get some 
way,on ; she went lumbering forward, and 
the men were given snatches of rest in 
short spells. 

But Cap’n Ben had kept his post two 
nights through. And, glancing at him, 
Jim found it hard to recall his recollection 
of the Cap’n Ben of Polgelly. Could that 
fighting figure that clung to the poop-rail, 
with salt-rimmed eyes that went searching 
the seas for a rescue, that hard-lipped, 
bruised, unflinching, indomitable figure, be 
the same old gentleman who had lovingly 
tended his roses and coaxed the robins 
till the}- perched on his finger ? 

There was another who marked Cap’n 
Ben, marked him as fixedly if with less 
astonishment. This was Mr Deedwinnick. 
He had spent the night on deck, drenched 
to the skin despite his sea-boots and oilskins 
while he took his turn in the clank and 
sough of the pumps until it seemed positive 
that the vessel had eased, when he withdrew 
to his cabin to reappear soon after noon. 
Then very straight and composed he 
Continued in the last column 


J acko was very excited when he 
heard that an uncle and aunt whom 
they hadn’t seen for years were coming 
to spend the day with them. 

Uncle Nicholas had a reputation for 
being uncommonly generous. 

“ When we were children,” said 
Mother Jacko, " your uncle would 
always share his presents rvith us. He 
seemed to enjoy giving things away.” 
Jacko was looking thoughtful. 


When he got to the cross-roads he 
noticed that the signpost was down. It 
had been newly painted and was lying 
on the grass on its side. 

“ Pretty useful the ;e ! ” sniffed Jacko. 

He picked it up and shot it back 
in position. “ Suppose it would have 
been there for a month if I hadn’t 
noticed it,” he muttered as he went on. 

The visitors hadn’t arrived when 
he got back home. They hadn’t come 


mounted the poop, urging Cap’n Ben to go 
below for a spell. 

But the old man drew himself up as stiff 
as the Squire, and Jim heard their formality 
sent flying at last. 

For the Cap’n barked out, “ Do I com¬ 
mand this ship, Deedwinnick ? ” And 
when'the other assented with a mute nod, 
" Then, by thunder ! I’ll trouble you to 
mind your own business. Here I am, and 
here I stay until she goes under ! ” 

“You think she’ll go under?” the 
Squire uttered. “ I don’t.” And out came 
that eternal snuff-box of his. He took a 
pinch. “ I doubt me it’s dampish,” he 
smiled. “ So you don't think she’ll last, 
Ben, till we make a port or are sighted ? ” 

“ Can’t you hear the water wallowing in 
her hold, sir ? ” Their little quarrel was 
healed, Cap'n Ben his punctilious self again. 

" But we’d got the leak under. So her 
hull must have suffered more damage than 
we supposed.” 

“Aye, and more than we can get at,” 
returned Cap’n Ben. And had scarcely 
spoken when the two men on watch below 
were seen clambering hastily through the 
fo’c’sle scuttle, each man with some cherished 
possession grasped in his arms. Simul¬ 
taneously Merciful showed himself on the 
poop-ladder. “The fo’c’sle'is filling with 
water, sir 1 ” he reported. 

No panic in Merciful’s voice. He released 
it as steadily as he would have done for any 
routine report. And yet in every limb the 
man was sagging with weariness and every 
syllable sounded The Dancing Nan’s knell. 

A question from Cap’n Ben. An answer 
as swift. It appeared that some of the ship’s 
fore-timbers had parted and the water had 
broken through the bulwarks of the fore¬ 
peak into the fo’c’sle. 

" Can you stem it at all ? " 

" It’s rushing in like a flood.” 

There was no time to lose. The schooner 
was going down rapidly by the head. 
Sending Mr Deedwinnick to collect what 
he. could with all haste from his cabin, 
Cap’n Ben ordered the lifeboat to starboard 
of the poop to be lowered, two of their other 
three boats having been staved in when the 
masts crashed and the third abandoned 
when it sank after searching for Hyde. 

" And you’d better look lively, my lads 1 
said Cap’n Ben grimly, 

TO BE CONTINUED 



Jacko shot it back into position 


“ That’s the sort of chap I like,” he 
murmured.. “ What time are they 

coming, Mater ? ” he asked. 

“ Not much before lunch, dear,” 
answered his mother. " They have a 
two-hour motor ride.” 

“ I’ll go to meet them,” announced 
Jacko. And he caught up his cap and 
made for the door. 

Mother Jacko called him back. 

“ I want you to run into the grocer’s 
for me,” she said, “ and ask them to 
send the things early.” 

Jacko sang out “ Right-o ! ” and 
disappeared. 


by lunch-time, and Mother Jacko was 
beginning to fear that the savoury stew 
she had prepared would be spoiled. 

As the grandfather’s clock in the hall 
struck two a loud horn sounded out¬ 
side, and a car pulled up. “ Here they 
are ! ” shouted Jacko, dashing out. 

“ I’m very sorry we are so late,” 
said Uncle Nicholas, ‘‘but the fact 
is some idiot had moved the signpost at 
the cross-roads, and left the arms point¬ 
ing the 'wrong way. It sent us miles out 
of our way.” 

Jacko hoped nobody noticed how red 
his ears had grown. 



Good Beef Suet 


'Enjoy real home-made 
’Xmas fare with 


Hugorts 


flIMnccmeat. 

1 lb Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. chopped Apples. 1 lb. Brown 
Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. Jib. Citron Peel. Jib. Candied Orange Peel. 
Jib. Candied Lemon Peel. 2oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. 
1 Lemon. J Nutmeg, grated. J teaspoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas. 


Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry ingredients together 
after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of lemon. Mix 
all thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through small mincing machine instead 
of being chopped.) 


Christmas flMibMncj. 


These recipes are taken from the ‘Atora’ Book of ioo 
tested recipes. Send a postcard for a copy post free from 
HUQON & CO., Ltd., Manchester . 


1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 2 lb. Raisins. 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. Sultanas. 
J lb Candied Peel. J lb. Sugar. 2 teaspoonsful Baking Powder. 
J lb. Flour. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. 
6 Eggs. lib. Breadcrumbs. J Nutmeg. 1 eggspoonful Salt 
Milk—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry ingredients into a 
basin blanch and chop almonds, add eggs, well beaten, grated rind of 
lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly; put into greased 
pudding basins, covet with greased paper and steam 6 hours. Sufficient 
for 4 puddings. 
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Look 
for this 
COVER! 


...••••; 

■ In this month's Christmas jj 

; Number read: ; 

| “CAT-EYE KIMBERLEY," : 

■ a yarn of the Wild West, I 
! By Eric Townsend. ; 
| “ GALLEONS O' DEATH," j 
j A wonderful serial, : 

■ By Vice-Admiral E.R.G.R. S 
; EVANS, C.B., D.S.O., R.N. : 

■ A Special Interview with : 

\ CAPTAIN JOYCE, i 

: the well-known Antarctic • 
• Explorer, etc., etc. : 

...! 


You can’t miss it—it’s a splendid cover. It is 
the cover of the Christmas Number of CHUMS. 
And what a'bumper Christmas number! 

You all know what to expect of this famous 
magazine—just as your fathers knew what to ex¬ 
pect when they read it. For CHUMS has a tradi¬ 
tion.—a long and honourable tradition of publish¬ 
ing only that which is best in adventure fiction. 

In this Christmas Number, which is now on 
sale, you will revel in long complete stories of 
thrilling adventure, a special interview with a 
famous Explorer, powerful instalments of grip¬ 
ping serials, special articles on Model Aeroplanes, 
Stamps, Films, etc. 

Tell your Newsagent to keep a copy for you 
regularly. 

CHUMS 

The Most Up-to-Date Magazine for Boys, -a / 

Buy the December Issue To-day! - - i. / 


FAMOUS ENGINEER’S 
BRILLIANT IDEA! 

Stronger Models with far more 
Realism 

“trix” are trumps 

Whilst examining an ordinary 
Constructional Model Set a mechani¬ 
cal engineer had a brilliant idea! 

“Why not,” he thought, “introduce 
many more holes in each strip so 
that the model can be bolted together 
on the triangle system and so made 
far more rigid and strong ? ” 

From this idea “ Trix ” was evolved. 
Trix has not only far more holes in 
each strip, but these holes are placed 
in a very special manner which has 
been patented. Only in Trix is this 
wonderful feature to be found. 


When a mode! splendid, and more 
intricate, is contemplated,, it is only 
necessary to buy another box of 
“ Trix.” There arc no- expensive 
“ extras ” to buy. In fact, the only 
extra expense to which a boy can be 
put is when he decides to buy more 
bolts and nuts, and these will cost 
him the modest sum of threepence. 
Even the best of engineers lose these 
things ! Trix models are more real¬ 
istic. Following engineering practice 
they look the “ real thing.” 



Trix has Giant Strength. 


51 Parts for 6d. 

Trix costs only 6d., and for this 
the young budding engineer can buy 


The Happy 



Sixpence. 


51 parts, including a spanner, and 
even the spanner can be used as a 
connecting link. 


Prices : No. 1 (51 parts), Gd. ; No. iA 
(47 parts), 6d. ; No. 2 (Nos. 1 and iA 
combined), 1/-. A 72 - page illus¬ 
trated leaflet showing how over 100 
models may be built can be pur¬ 
chased for 3d. 

Trix is as up to date as the 
last tick of the clock. Trix is 
different. Trix is British. Trix are 
trumps. Sixpence never went so far 
before. Prove this by getting a box 
to-day. 


WHOOPING COUGH 


For quicker relief, let your child inhale*, 
Vapo-Cresolene vapour while sleeping 
—it is a powerful germicide of quick 
action. Soothing, safe and simple, bring- 
ing definite relief. Drugless, easy to use. 
Disinfects the room. Complete directions 
with every bottle. For 53 years the proved 
Vapour treatment tor Whooping (Jouyh 
Asthma, bronchitis. Catarrh, cte. 




_ . . Of all Chemists, f 

Send for 

Booklet N0..51B, ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD.* 
3VP. Lombard street, LONDON, E.C.S 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON.AI.COHOI.I C. 

PflQT tPtC This case con- 
ruoi met. tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to :— 

HEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cuf oaf this coupon and post to-day . 

__ COUPON _ 


! enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
hke to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name.* 


Address.. 


'The 

Cheltenham Flyer 

Saw Puzzle 



WORLD'S FASTEST TRAIN 


HOURS OF FASCINATION 
for Grown-ups and 
Children piecing to¬ 
gether a beautiful re¬ 
production of the train 
that is the talk of the 
world. 


Other Jig-Saw Puzzles at the same price—all about 150 pieces and in fine colour 


MOUNTAINS OF KILLARNEY 
ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL 
WARWICK CASTLE 
WINDSOR CASTLE 
OF BEAU NASH 


ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE 
A CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE 
CORNISH RIVIERA EXPRESS 
GLORIOUS DEVON 

BATH IN THE DAYS 
EXETER CATHEDRAL, by Fred Taylor, R.I. 

SPRINGTIME IN DEVON—Fingle Bridge 
KING GEORGE V—the most powerful Locomotive 
in England. (Also in 300 pieces 3/6.) 

Also Jig-Saws each about 375 pieces for 5/- :— 

KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS CROSSING DARTMOOR 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON—HARVARD HOUSE 

THE TORBAY EXPRESS RUNNING ALONG THE TEIGNMOUTH SEA-WALL 
THE VIKINGS LANDING ON ST. IVES BEACH 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES 

The " KING " of Railway Locomotives. Fully Illustrated. Price I j-. 

Locomotives of the Great Western Railway. 12 Photogravure Plates. Price 6d. 

Obtainable from any Bookstall or Bookseller, or direct from The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, W.2. 

15,000 “TREATS” 

will be given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays for one “Treat."—fi° tor loo. 

How many may we entertain as your,guests ? 

X.S.F.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Suj>t., 

EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, .Ed. 


CREMONA 



-pouqars^ 

are different! 



TRADE MAQK 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i} lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9 /-. Excellent for Gifts, Socks,.Caps, etc. 
Steel Grey, 2 / 4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free, 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds. 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns sent with pleasure. All Wool 
Brown Blankets, 5/11J each; 3 post free. 

ABOUT 60 YEARS' REPUTATION. 


EGERTON 

BURNETT’S 

“N.c. dept: 



WELLINGTON 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



December 3, 1932 


NEWSPAPER 

i X Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee's Monthly, Aly 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Farmer’s Sheep 

^ farmer was asked how many 
sheep he had, and, in reply, 
said “ If I divide the number by 
2, by 3 , by 4 , by 5 , or by 6, I 
shall always have one over.” 

How many sheep had he ? 

Answer next week 

Question and Answer 

An author whose book had just 
been published was anxious 
to know how it was selling, so he 
sent the publisher a postcard ; on 
which he wrote simply: . ! 

? 

The publisher’s reply, also on a 
postcard, was just as brief and 
expressive: 

From which the author rightly 
guessed that he had reason to be 
pleased. 


Ici On Parle Frsnjais 



Le paillasson Le poirean Le nceud 


Servez-vous done de ce paillasson. 
Le poireau est une plante potagere. 
Savez-vous faire un nbeud coulant ? 

Words That Rhyme 

JTach couplet gives the clues to 
two words which are pro¬ 
nounced in a similar way, though 
they are spelled differently and 
have different meanings. 

Gazes in manner impolite. 

And here, perhaps, you’ll find a 
flight.. 

Two of a kind, you will agree. 

■ Tapers in shape, this fruit you see. 

Crowds, or herds, or congregations. 
Flowers which - grow in group 
formations. Answer next week 

A Pen-Nib Point 

JTven if you do all your writing 
with a fountain-pen • there 
is a good reason for keeping an 
ordinary steel nib in'your house. 

Such a nib, with a tine point, is 
a useful thing to have in the first- 
aid cupboard. The two halves of 
the point when pressed' apart 
make an excellent little pair of 
forceps for withdrawing a splinter. 

Do You Know Me ? 

Qne moment I both live and die» 
And yet so very old am I 
That none my age e’er yet came 
nigh. 

Unequal steps to me belong, 

One moment short, another long. 
One minute will my name unmask, 
You have my leave the same to ask. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning the planet Venus is 
in the South-East, and dupiter 
and Mars are 
in the South. 

In the even¬ 
ing Saturn is 
in the South- 
W e s t and 
Uranus is in 
the South. 

The picture 
shows the Moon at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday, December 7. 

What Are We ? 

’J’he bitter and the sweet of life, 
Piercing and sharp, we wound 
like steel; 

Now, smooth as oil, those wounds 
we heal. 

Not strings of pearls are valued 
more, . 

Nor gems encased in golden ore ; 
Yet thousands of us every day, 
Worthless and vain, are thrown 
away. 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 
The double doors through which 
we pass ; 

For, once escaped, back to our cell 
.No art of man can us compel. 

Answer next week 

Orange Bowls 

Little fancy bowls for pins and 
other small articles can be 
m ade from orange peel. 

Cut the fruit exactly in half 
and scoop out the flesh, taking 
care not to damage the rind. You 
then have two small bowl shapes. 
All that remains to be done is 
to dry them. This, process should 
be extended over some days. Put 



the bowls on the hearth, not too 
near a fire, and press down now 
and again so that something like 
a flat base is secured. Finally 
the little bowls will be quite hard 
and dry, and they will have 
changed to a rich shade of orange. 
They have the added attraction 
of being deliciously fragrant. 

Nine Counters 

Qan you arrange.nine circular 
. counters of the same size, 
three red, three white, and three 
blue, in the form of a square so 
that each red counter touches a 
white one, each white touches a 
blue, and each blue touches a red ? 

Of course, if you have no 
counters tire puzzle can be'worked 
out just as well with nine paper 
discs marked R, W, and B. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER* 

A Time Puzzle- The time is be¬ 
tween 3 and 4 o’clock. Since 3 
o’clock the hour hand has moved 
through 3 j minute divisions, and 
as the minute hand travels 12 
times faster the time is 3.42, or 18 
minutes to 4 . : 


What Bird Is This ? Sparrow 
Ken.in a Hurry. Smith arrived 
40 minutes before Jones. 

What Am I ? Echo. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 



WINTER SOLSTICE- 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 20 


Oct 2 
Summer 
Time.* 
ends 


Summer 

Time 

•begins 


DAYLIGHT 


SEPT. 23 . 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LongestOay JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Lins calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on December 3 - 
The days are' how getting shorter. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Economy 

Chopper : Do you mean to 
tell me that this new stove 
will save half my gas bill ? 
Salesman : Most decidedly, sir. 
Shopper: Very well, give me 
two and I’ll save the lot. 

Real Hospitality 

Pat had returned from a visit 
to the United States. 

“ Did you meet with - much 
hospitality in America ? ” he was 
asked. 

“ Sure,” was the reply, “ 1 was 
in hospital nearly all the time.” 



Come doughnuts for tea ! 

Said Elizabeth Ann. 

So she fried a lot 
In a big frying-pan. 

They looked so tempting, 
Sugary and hot, 

But when it was tea-time 
The doughnuts were not. 

He Knew His Man - - 
the Chief returned from lunch 
he was met by a clerk. 

“ Mr . Sponger Smith called, 
sir, and said he would like to see 
you about— 

“ About what ? ” 

“ About five, sir.” 

“ O’clock, or pounds ? ” 

Give Him a Chance 
old Negro had the misfortune 
to be brought before the 
magistrate. 

‘‘Guilty or Not Guilty?” asked 
the man of law. • . .... \ 

.“ Can’t say yet, sir,” was the 
reply.' “ I habn’t heard de 
evidence.” s - , "• 

Cold ~ - 

guest at the small country 
hotel was indignant.- ' . 

“Didn’t I ask you to be sure 
to leave ‘me some ; hot water ? ” 
he-demanded of-the'hiaid in the 
morning. • 

“ Yes, sir, you did,” replied the 
girl, “ and to make sure of it 
I left it for you overnight.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © 


® Great-Aunt Mary’s Trunk 


J ack and Jill had had colds. 

They were both quite well 
again, but they could not go 
out as it was such a wet day. 
So after tea they begged to be 
allowed to play in the attic. 

. “ You may go if you 
promise not to get into mis¬ 
chief,” said their mother. 

“ Can we play with Great- 
Aunt Mary’s trunk ? ” asked 

Jill- 

" Yes ; there’s nothing in 
that that you can hurt,” said 
Mummy ; “ it’s chiefly old 
rubbish, I think.” 

But Jack and Jill didn’t 
think it rubbish; they loved 
dipping to the bottom of the 
trunk and finding old trea¬ 
sures. There were some funny 
dresses, a broken violin, two 
pairs of spectacles, a lot of 
beads, and several books. 


This evening they dressed 
up in the old clothes, and Jill 
danced while Jack pretended 
to play the fiddle. Then they 



sniffed at the musty old books, 
and Jack suggested they 
should play at professors. 

The game consisted in walk¬ 
ing about with an old book 
under the arm, with their 


heads bent and eyes on the 
ground, and sometimes bump¬ 
ing into each other ! 

Just as they were laughing 
over a big bump Mummy 
called to them that it was 
bedtime, and they were to 
come down and say Good¬ 
night to Daddy. 

“ Let’s show Daddy how 
to play professors,” cried 
J ack ; and they burst into the 
dining-room with their books 
still under their arms. 

They stopped short when 
they saw a gentleman talking 
to Daddy, and shook hands 
with him. 

“ Well,” said the gentle¬ 
man, " you look studious 
young people with your 
books ! May I look ? ” and 
he took Jack’s book and put 
on his glasses. 


” We’re playing professors,” 
Jack explained, but he was 
stopped by an astonished ex¬ 
clamation from the gentleman. 

“ D’you know what this 
book is ? ” he asked Daddy. 

" No,” said Daddy ; " the 
children found it with some 
things my wife’s great-aunt 
left her.” 

“ Well,” said Daddy’s 
friend, “ it’s an extremely 
old and valuable book, and 
if only you have the other 
volume it’s doubly so.” 

Jill held out her book. 

“ And here it is ! ” he went 
on. “ They’re worth at least 
a hundred pounds.” 

Daddy laughed in surprise. 
“ Well, let’s tell Mummy, 
children,” he said. “I’m sure 
she’ll be very grateful to the 
professors ! ” 



The 

Christmas 
Number of 
the C.N’s 
Monthly 
Companion 
is Now 
On Sale 
Everywhere 

Hera (ire some of Us contents. Spectator of 
a Vanishing Race ; the story of a woman 
alone for a generation with the aboriginals 
of Australia. City of Tragic Memories; 
alittlepeep at Paris. Milton Everlasting; 
a striking article on the second Englishman 
in the world of books. The Fadeless Beauty 
of our Motherland; a set of wonderful 
pictures in full colour. The Picture House 
of the Middle Ages; a remarkable set of 
Bible scenes carved in stone. 

Look for the Pierrot on the bookstalls, and 
ask for the December issue of 

MY 

MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Mee Is 6d 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The Fleetway House. It is 
registered as anewspaperfor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere : 11s a year : 5s 6d for six months 
it can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd .\ and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. December 3 1932. : S.S, ' ' • 






































































































